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HARD BOILED 
A Scot named McIntosh had an argu- 
ment over his taxi fare. The driver talked 
harshly and insulted the Scot. 
“Do you know who I am?” he said 
proudly. “I am a McIntosh.” 
“T don’t care if you’re a brand-new um- 
brella, ’' have my fare,” said the driver. 
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IM and I were to sail next day on the freight- 
Je: West Humhaw, bound for the Azores, 

Canary Islands and tropical Africa. We 
had spent the afternoon in New York City, get- 
ting advice, and, from the warnings given us by 
people who had recently returned from Africa, 
this is the beginning of the story of my death 
and will probably be published posthumously. 

“Instead of just starting on the first leg of 
our year’s trip around the world, we must be 
on our very last legs right now, from what they 
have told us today,’’ mourned Jim, as we shud- 
dered over the terrors of the tropics that eve- 
ning in our hotel room. ‘‘We’d better write 
our will and quit worrying about writing ar- 
ticles. Instead of planning our ’round-the- 
world itinerary from Africa on, we'd better 
figure out how to get our bodies back from 
there.” 

Now I had spent two years in Wyoming fight- 
ing scorpions, rattlesnakes, nose flies and fel- 
low homesteaders, to say nothing of blizzards, 
poverty and Mormons, and I lived thru it, but 
those things apparently are nothing compared 
o west Africa. 


Stories of Instant and Lingering Death 


Only one faint ray of hope filtered thru all 
the stories of instant and lingering death that 
lurks on every hand in the African jungle, and 
that was the fact that we saw people, in the 
flesh, who had returned, living proof that it is 
possible—even if not probable—that one can 
isit equatorial Africa and live to tell the tale. 
I’m not taking any chances, however ; I’m start- 
ing the story before I get there. I’m in the mid- 
dle of the ocean now, on my way. 

“You have to wear a cork sun helmet every 
minute or the deadly rays of the tropical sun 
will kill you,** Jim reminded me. ‘‘If you even 
sit under an awning without your helmet on, 
the fatal rays will come right thru the canvas 
and get you. And yet the blacks run around in 
the sun all day, bareheaded.”’ 

“But you are an Occidental, and you’ve got 
adifferent kind of a skull—or at least I have,’’ 
Itold him, ‘‘ You ean’t even take off your hel- 
met to serateh your head, or tip your hat to a 
lady down there, without getting sunstroke.’’ 


every morning in the tropies to ward off the 














fever which, if not fatal, will sometimes stay in 
one’s system for years. And if one does not 
have the quinine in his system before taking 
the fever, it will turn into the black water 
fever—and that results in certain death. 
“We ll have to get some mosquito 
boots," I said to Jim, referring to 
the list of absolute necessities our 
advisers had given us, ‘‘not only to 
protect us from the malaria mosquito 
but from those that carry the fatal 
yellow fever and the bubonic plague. 
Boots are some protection also 
against the many poisonous snakes, 
but if a snake bites thru the boot, 
We are supposed to slash the bite 
with a knife and then pour into the 
Wound some potassium permanga- 
nate, which we must always carry 
With us.”’ 
Tf we do that just right, we may 
ve, [| understand,’’ Jim rejoined 
optimistically. ‘‘We must remem- 
ber to take those boots off, in the 
jungles, onee or twice a day and 
Wash our feet and look for that tiny 
little borer that gets under the toe- 
nails. If he once gets a foothold—’’ 








One must take at least five grains gf quinine 


A four-master sailing 


By Francis A. Flood 








THRU THE PORT HOLES 


Flood and Wilson, bound on a trip around 
the world, take a last look at their country 
thru the port holes of the West Humhaw. 
Flood is at the left; Wilson at the right. 
Bound first for the west coast of Africa, 
they expect to work their way around that 
continent, thru part of Asia and make a 
stop-~at Australia before coming home. 
Flood’s articles, describing the trip, will 
appear frequently in Wallaces’ Farmer 
during the next year. 











‘*You mean a toe-hold, don’t you?’’ trying 
to be gay. 

‘“‘He slowly eats your toes away, just like 
leprosy.”’ 

‘*Yes, and clear up to your ears, too.’’ 

‘* And, by the way, they told us to be careful 
about drying between our toes when we wash 
our feet, or we’ll get those sand cracks that are 
not only painful, but sometimes result in fatal 
infection.’’ 

Then Jim recalled that we had been told nev- 
er to drink water unless it had been boiled and 
never to eat fresh vegetables or we will get a 
dysentery which, if we pull thru, will bother us 
as long as we live—which probably won’t be 
long. We must never stop in the rest houses 
along the way, because they are usually infest- 
ed with the tsetse fly that causes the fatal sleep- 
ing sickness. Our advisers had also deseribed 
in a quaintly interesting manner a variety of 
parasite which specializes in white men walking 
thru the mangrove jungle and eats the meat off 
their legs, We must get heavy, double backed 
shirts as a protection against the sun, a flannel 
band to wrap around our waist when. sleeping, 
to guard against dysenterey—and a tuxedo! 

All this was vitally interesting to us because 
for the next three months at least—if we lived 





ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


**So We Bought 200 Grains of Quinine and Two Pairs of Cotton Pants”’ 


—we would be in the tropics, on both sides of 
the equator, from Cancer to Capricorn, and on 
both coasts as well as in the interior of Africa, 
the dark continent. 

We had each packed one suitease at home, 
shipped it to New York, and considered that 
ample baggage for our year’s trip. But it was 
very patent now that more equipment was need- 
ed, for our information was reliable and we ap- 
preciated the seriousness of the undertaking. 
We would be prepared and take everything that 
was absolutely necessary. And so we each 
bought 200 grains of quinine and a pair of two- 
dollar cotton pants, and are ready to face the 
tropics. We have everything. Not too much, 
but enough. 

That afternoon we rode the subway train un- 
der the East river to Brooklyn and then ear- 
ried our eotton pants and quinine in our one 
suitease apiece, to Pier 37, where lay our home 
for the next few months, the West Humhaw. 

She was longer than I[’d expected—425 feet 
as I afterward learned when I lost a bet on the 
question, but lying so low in the water that only 
the white superstructure amidships inspired 
confidenee in her as a deep-sea sailor. The 
Filipino erew was already battening down the 
two forward hatches and lashing the booms in 
place, but astern, the winches and stevedores 
alike were still sputtering and puffing, stowing 
away the last of the cargo of American-milled 
flour, American gasoline, and American auto- 
mobiles, to be bartered for the raw resources of 
the dark continent. 


Jim Asks About the Lady Passenger 


A bristling little giant-killer with the down 
of youth on his lip and a ‘‘Steward’’ sign on 
his cap, smiled at us out of one corner of his 
mouth and growled curses out of the other, 
threatening a sailor twice his size with all man- 
ner of personal misfortune if he didn’t stow our 
suitcases into stateroom No. 1 at once. 

‘‘Has the lady passenger come aboard yet?’* 
Jim asked the steward, even before I could ask 
him when we would eat. 

‘*Yes, sir, she’s forward, sir.’’ 

‘‘That’s the way I like ’em,’’ Jim grinned. 

‘*We had to put her in the third mate’s eab- 
in,’’ continued the steward, and then he added 
as an afterthought, ‘‘He’ll bunk with the see- 
ond mate until the lady gets off at the Canary 
Islands.’’ 

‘‘How old is she? What’s she like?’’ The 
ladies fever Jim. 

‘‘I’d judge she’s about forty-five or fifty, 

sir—a missionary going over to Ten- 

















by the West Humhaw in the middle of the ocean. 


eriffe.”’ 

Poor Jim’s sun had set. ‘‘A prim 
old maid of a missionary, and the 
only woman on board,’’ he mourned. 
‘‘Tropical Africa, where is thy 
sting ?”’ 

A few minutes later the steward 
announced that supper was served 
and the boat would sail in about two 
hours. He led us into the trig little 
dining saloon forward and sat me in 
the big arm chair at the head of the 
single long table set for ten places. 

A fleeting odor of baking bread 
drifted thru a row of brass-bound 
port holes along one side of the room. 
On the other side, a clear-toned cab- 
inet phonograph was playing an or- 
gan overture so softly that one could 
hear the ship’s clock ticking away in 
its brass case above the oak buffet. 

The four (Concluded on page 11) 
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FUTURE PRICE TRENDS, GOLD AND 
THE FARMER 


HE greatest menace to the prosperity of the 
, farmer during the next twenty vears, ac- 
cording to Professor Warren, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is the probability of a downward trend 
in prices of all kinds. When the price level 
tends downward the power of such financial 
interests as bond holders, bankers, insurance 
companies, ete., is enhanced. Farmers, espe- 
cially those who are debtors, suffer. Manufac- 
turers and owners of city real estate also suffer 
but not to quite the same extent as farmers. 

We have enough gold in the United States 
today to have a price level twice as high as it 
now is and if we were on a gold standard in 
the old-fashioned sense of the term prices 
would be high enough in the United States to 
justify farm land values at their 1920 peak. 

During the past few years the Federal Re- 
serve System has managed things to keep our 
huge gold stocks from causing an advance in 
prices and that is probably wise because the 
headache after an inflationary debauch is some- 
thing terrible. From now on, however, it will 
be weérth while +o examine every move of the 
Federal Reserve System with the greatest care. 
This is not irresponsible radical talk. The 
Harvard Eeonomie Service says, for instance, 
‘From this time on, if gold imports into the 
United States continue and do not produce 
their natural effect upon commodity prices, 
this eountry will be mainly responsible for such 
further price declines as may oecur.’’ 

The famous Swedish economist, Professor 
Cassel, in like manner says, ‘‘ Unless a change 
takes place in the discount policy of the United 
States we shall have to reckon with a continued 
fall of prices in that eountry. The fall of 
prices in other gold countries approximately 
corresponds to that in the United States.’’ 

From the standpoint of the long look ahead it 
appears that unless some unusually fine new 
gold mines are found the world will be se- 
riously inconvenienced by a gold shortage. It 
is the prospect of this eventual gold shortage 
which has doubtless been responsible for the 
conservative policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem during the past two years. It is possible, 
however, for the Federal Reserve Board acting 
in concert with the other bankers of the world 
to make a small quantity of gold go a long way. 


A continuously declining price level is not 
inevitable if intelligence is used. It is up to 
farmers, manufacturers, city real estate owners 
and debtors to see that the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board use such intelligence. In- 
cidentally they will find considerable support 
from the peoples of Europe. 





ANOTHER BOOMERANG 

AST winter, and for some winters before, 

high tariff advoeates in congress have sol- 
emnly warned the backers of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill that its passage would mean inter- 
national complications of a grave character. 
Foreign countries, they said, wouldn't permit 
cheap foodstuffs to be dumped on their shores. 

Of course, under the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
the prices of foodstuffs sent over to Europe 
woud be no lower than they would be without 
the bill. They would sell in either case at the 
world price. The difference in the two situa- 
tions would be entirely in the price received 
on the home market. Since no European coun- 
try has objected so far to getting American 
food at world prices, it seems rather doubtful 
whether they would object after the passage of 
a bill which would not affect the price situation 
abroad. 

There has been objection made, and not on 
the prospect of the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, but on the actuality of the tariff. 
France has decided that there is no particular 
reason why French goods going into the Unit- 
ed States should have a tariff put on them a 
good deal higher than the tariff put on Amer- 
ican goods entering France. Accordingly, the 
French tariff has been raised so that it is now 
on an equality with the American tariff. 

Naturally, exporters of manufactured goods 
and high tariff advocates generally in this coun- 
try are terrifically indignant. We are informed 
that while it is a moral and proper act for the 
United States to put up the bars against French 
goods, it is a low and criminal proceeding on 
the part of the French to put up the bars 
against American goods, 

The practical conclusion, however, seems to 
be that there is about one per cent as much 
chance of international complications following 
the passage of the MeNary-Haugen bill as there 
seems to be from the existence of the. high tariff. 
High tariff advocates ought to have learned by 
this time that they have mighty poor luck in 
hurling arguments at the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Each of these arguments seems to have the 
faculty, boomerang fashion, of going around 
the corner and then coming back and hitting 
them a stout crack between the eyes. 





SEPTEMBER PIGS FOR IOWA SWINE 
TEST 


ROFESSOR EVVARD has just phoned to 

say that pigs farrowed any time in Septem- 
ber will be eligible to the Iowa swine contest. 
The original statement was that only pigs far- 
rowed after September 25 would be eligible. 
That was a mistake, the intention being just 
the reverse, to admit only pigs farrowed before 
September 25. But now the dates have been 
extended to include pigs farrowed any time in 
September. Entries must be received at the 
college not later than November 2. The draw- 
ings will be made on November 3, and the pigs 
themselves must be delivered to the college not 
later than December 4, The other rules and 
regulations are the same as given on page 12 
of our issue of October 14. 

We have some entry blanks which we will be 
glad to send to any of our readers who want 
them. The important thing is to act at once, 
because entries must be at Ames by next 
Wednesday. We hope our readers will follow 
this experiment with the closest attention. It 
is one of the most significant hog experiments 
which is now-in progress. 








ANOTHER TAX ANGLE 


HE tax problems in the country are serioys 

enough anywhere, but farmers living close 
to large cities seem to have additional complica. 
tions, The following quotation from The Rural 
New Yorker, of course, applies particularly to 
that state, but no doubt similar eases can 
found in the country just beyond the suburbs 
of large cities in the middle-west. The Rural 
New Yorker says: 

‘‘The Jarge and increasing number of people 
living in rural communities and earning their 
incomes in town, in many parts of the state, jg 
striking. For miles around many of the indus. 
trial centers, both in country villages and op 
farms, places are occupied by people working 
in town. Improved roads, automobiles, growth 
of city industries and wealth have contributed, 
While this must inerease the incomes of these 
communities, it apparently does the agriculture 
no good, and assuredly creates a certain injus. 
tice so far as taxation is concerned. Roads and 
schools are the chief items of public expense in 
the country, and real estate taxes the chief 
source of revenue. Farmers apparently now 
largely provide roads and schools for people 
working in town, who frequently have larger 
incomes than their farming neighbors.”’ 





WHAT THE FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARY-TREASURER GETS 


N PAGE 10 of our issue of October 21, we 

are made to say that secretary-treasurers 
of federal farm loan associations get a little less 
than two per cent commission on loans placed, 
This, of course, should have read ‘‘a little less 
than one per cent,’’ and the copy did so when 
it left the editorial department. Unfortunately, 
by the time it reached the printed page, the fig. 
ure had suffered a change. The error is espe- 
cially regrettable since secretary-treasurers are 
really underpaid rather than overpaid for the 
services which they render their communities. 





LAST CALL FOR COMMUNITY 
CONTEST 


NTRIES for the Wallaces’ Farmer commu- 
nity contest must be in by November 1. As 
most of our readers recall, this contest gives 
the most credit to the work done by the farm 
community between October 1, 1927, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1928. We expect a full report of com- 
munity activities at the end of the year. All we 
want now is notice that the community intends 
to enter. There is a prize of $100 to the win- 
ning community, and $50 goes to the commu- 
nity placing second. We hope that every com- 
munity in Iowa, that has what its members con- 
sider an effective program for the next year, 
will send im its entry at once. 





COUNTY HUSKING CONTESTS 


HE following Iowa counties are putting on 
corn husking contests: Warren, Jasper, 
Webster, Hardin, Linn, Tama, Lyon, Carroll, 
Louisa and Humboldt. The Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette contest accepts entries from Benton, Ce 
dar, Iowa, Johnson, Jackson, Delaware and 
Clayton, as well as Linn. At Belle Plaine there 
is a tri-county contest with entries invited from 
Benton, Iowa and Poweshiek. : 
There is sure to be a hot contest at Gowrie, 
Iowa, when the county champions clash the 
morning of November 11. 





SWINE DAY AT AMES 


ON FRIDAY, November 18, the pigs at Ames 

will again be given an opportunity to tell 
their story. The cross-breeding experiment has 
been continued and the matter has been carried 
a step further by the use of last year’s cros* 
bred gilts for mothers. There are a lot of feed 
ing experiments with minerals, soybeans, eté 
Iowa farmers have always found it possible t0 
learn many new things at the Iowa Swine Day. 
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TEAPOT DOME 


HE United States supreme court recently 
-+ finally settled the Teapot Dome ezse by or- 
dering the oil fields to be returned to the com- 
plete ownership and control of the United 
States government. It was a unanimous deci- 
sion. The court declared that the agreement 
petween Fall and Sinclair was the culmination 
of a conspiracy between thé two, the purpose of 
which was to ‘‘cireumvent the law and to defeat 
public poliey.”’ 

In referring to the acquisition of $230,000 
worth of Liberty bonds by Mr. Fall, the su- 
preme court said: ‘‘The elandestine and un- 
explainable acquisition of these bonds by Fall 
confirms the belief, generated by other cireum- 
stances in the ease, that he was a faithless pub- 
lie officer. There is nothing in the record that 
tends to mitigate the sinister significance at- 
taching to that enrichment.’?> 

This decision, so far as the ownership of the 
property is concerned, is the end of a long 
fight. Perhaps now is a good time to recall 
that the senators who first led the investiga- 
tion into the oil scandals were attacked very 
bitterly as meddlers and muck-rakers. Adjec- 
tives much worse than those used by the su- 
preme court in regard to Fall were applied to 
the men who were trying to expose him and to 
reclaim the public property of the United 
States. 

It takes courage to expose corruption in high 
places. It takes courage to oppose a powerful 
political machine like the Ohio gang, which is 
dedicated to the furtherance of corruption. If 
medals for distinguished service were given in 
time of peace, Senator Walsh, Senator Wheeler, 
Senator Brookhart and their assoelates ought to 
have a first claim to them. 





HOG OUTLOOK 


A MINNESOTA correspondent writes: 

‘‘What do you think about the hog situa- 
tion next year with regard to price and number 
raised ?”’ 

It will not be until December or early Janu- 
ary that the government Will come out with its 
report on the number of pigs farrowed this fall 
as compared with a year ago. The general im- 
pression seems to be that there are fewer pigs 
this fall than a year ago, and that in the sum- 
mer of 1928 there will be five or ten per cent 
fewer hogs coming on the market than during 
the summer of 1927, Probably they will not be 
quite so heavy as in the summer of 1927, altho 
the hogs coming on the Kansas City, Omaha 
and Sioux City markets may be heavier. With 
the knowledge available at the present time, we 
would expeet Chicago average hog prices next 
summer to range somewhere between $9 and 
$11. The price might go higher than this if it 
appears next spring that the spring pig crop is 
not unduly large. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AGRICUL- 
TURAL POLICY 


EWIS E. PIERSON, president of the Unit- 

ed States Chamber of Commerce, looks on 
the agricultural problem as a local and regional 
affair. In our opinion, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is making a mistake in taking 
this attitude. While we recognize that there 
are many agricultural problems which are pecu- 


B liar only to certain seetions, we nevertheless 


feel that there is a very definite national agri- 
cultural problem. 

When cotton growers reduce their cotton 
acreage, they grow more corn and wheat. When 
corn growers grow less corn and fewer hogs, 
they go into the dairy business. When wheat 
growers grow less wheat, they tend to go either 
into the corn and hog business or into dairying. 
We are all members of the same body, and what 
one section of the country does inevitably af- 
fects another. A local chamber of commerce 
¢an easily be excused for taking the local point 


of view toward agriculture. It is unfortunate 
that the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
with its broader outlook, should take this at- 
titude. 





MID-WEST CORN HUSKING CHAMPION- 
SHIP IN MINNESOTA 


O*X TUESDAY, November 15, the corn husk- 

ing championship of the mid-west will be 
decided at Winnebago, Minnesota, which is 
about sixty miles due north of Algona, Iowa. 
This field will yield about seventy bushels per 
aere, and is a White Cap Yellow Dent which 
originally came from Towa. It is easier husk- 
ing and more like Iowa corn than most Minne- 
sota varieties. This will furnish an excellent 
opportunity for northern Iowa people to see 
good corn huskers in action. 

Towa huskers who want to get into the state 
championship, which is to be held at Gowrie, 
Iowa, on Friday, November 11, must first win 
in a local contest. Full directions ean be ob- 
tained by writing Wallaces’ Farmer. All local 
contests must be held on November 5 or before. 








| Odds and Ends 


N OCTOBER I had the pleasure of visiting 

some wonderful farming country in eastern 
Nebraska. Howard Biggar, the hard working 
agricultural editor of the Omaha stockyard’s 
paper, took me around. First we saw Charles 
Grau, who was a breeder of faney rough show 
corn for some years until Professor Kiesselbach 
proved to him by experiments that under Ne- 
braska conditions smooth corn would yield 
more. But while Mr. Grau lost his faith in the 
old-fashioned type of corn show, he retained 
his interest in corn, and every year he plants 
different kinds of corn side by side to see which 
will yield the most. This year he had a number 
of hybrids, crosses of inbreds, from Indiana, 
Tilinois, Iowa and Nebraska. The prettiest one 
to my notion, eame from Holbert, of Illinois. 

















_ Every stalk of this eross was short and stiff, 


with the ear carried about three feet from the 
ground. At the time of a bad wind storm in 
August, it was the only one not blown over. 
This No. 306 of Holbert’s is one of the most 
promising crosses of two inbreds I have ever 
seen. Under Grau’s conditions, it did not yield 
as well as some of the others, but I think it 
would have yielded more if it had been planted 
four or five stalks per hill. A short stalked corn 
will stand thicker planting than the taller sorts. 
Mr. Grau’s own corn is a broad kerneled, me- 
dium smooth strain of Reid, somewhat similar 
to the type developed by Mr. Wilson, of Shelby 
county, lowa, 

After leaving Grau’s, we visited one of the 
biggest farms in eastern Nebraska, where Mr. 
Wayland Magee operates 1,200 acres with five 
single men. He figures that power farming is 
going to be more and more practical. He thinks 
we are in the midst of a revolution in agricul- 
ture, and that the men who have large acreages 
especially must get ready for the inevitable 
changes. Magee is a firm believer in the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, as are a number of the other 
farmers in eastern Nebraska. 

In the valley of the Platte river, about twen 
ty-five miles from Omaha, I saw some of the 
richest farm land I ever expect to see anywhere. 
A Mr. Gilmore, an ex-county agent, who is now 
farming, had planted on some of this rich bot- 
tom land Ira Marshall corn, from Ohio, which 
yielded 166 bushels per aere last year, in com- 
parison with his own corn and with some“lowa 
hybrid corn. Both the Marshall corn and the 
hybrid corn seemed to have somewhat smaller 
ears than his own corn, but there were many 
fewer barren stalks and more two-eared stalks. 
Moreover, these two sorts seemed to be earlier 
than his own corn, and judging from the ap- 
pearance of the field, I would expect them to 
yield somewhat more. 


At the Gramlich farm, about twelve miles 
from Omaha, we found some well planned corn 
plots which had been husked out the previous 
day, with the corn lying in piles at the ends of 
the rows. It looked to me as tho the largest 
yield of dry corn was from one of the Hoffer 
hybrids from Indiana. This sort has a beautiful 
long, slender ear with fourteen rows of rather 
thick, wide, shallow kernels. The stalks are not 
quite as stiff as they should be, but the yield of 
sound corn is excellent. I am hopeful some day 
that I can get hold of the two inbreds out of 
which Hoffer made this cross, and also those 
used by Holbert in his cross No. 306. I am in- 
elined to think that these sorts have promise 
under Iowa conditions, 





I find that many readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er would like to try out hybrid seed corn, but 
they don’t like the idea of paying a high price 
per bushel for it. They realize that it costs a 
lot of money to maintain inbred strains of corn 
and produce seed by the detasseling method. 
Just the same, they don’t like to pay a high 
price per bushel and then have to come back to 
the same place year after year, and would like 
to know if there isn’t some way whereby they 
might produce their own seed without going to 
too mueh bother, For these men, I have sue- 
gested the following scheme: 

Buy a little hybrid seed of several of the 
sorts whieh are now on the market, and plant a 
row or two of it in the middle of your regular 
field. In July, pull the tassels out of this corn 
every day and then in the fall save the seed 
from the detasseled rows. This seed will be a 
eross between the hybrid eorn and your own 
eorn. Plant this seed the following year for 
your regular crop. No one ean tell in advance 
how your own corn will combine with the dif- 
ferent strains of hybrid eorn which are now 
being sold. In some eases the combinations 
have yielded unusually well and in other eases 
only about average. The problem is to find a 
strain of corn commonly grown in your com- 
munity that will combine unusually well with 
hybrid corn. In order to determine which com- 
binations are best, it might be well at first to 
enter the combinations in the Iowa corn yield 
test or in the local county test. If you find a 
really good combination, you can then go into 
the business of producing seed from detasseled 
stalks for your neighbors at the minimum of 
bother and expense. This plan is much simpler 
than the scheme of maintaining inbreds and 
crossing them, which is now being used by the 
folks who are offering hybrid corn for sale. It 
seems rather essential, however, to use hybrid 
corn which has been made out of inbreds as one 
of the parents, because previous experiments 
have proved that ordinary varieties do not cross 
to particular advantage. 





DES MOINES man, who is deeply and sin- 

cerely interested in cultivating the most 
friendly relations between farm people and city 
people, recently said to a gathering of Iowa 
farmers that they ought to be happy this year 
because the corn price is 75 per cent higher than 
it was a year ago. At the time he spoke, the 
middle of October, corn prices on Iowa farms 
were around 75 cents a bushel, as compared 
with 65 cents a bushel a year ago. It is unfor- 
tunate that well-intentioned city people who 
really want to make friends with the farmers 
should make mistakes of this sort in publie ad- 
dresses. It is a fine thing to eultivate a spirit 
of optimism and friendliness, but great harm is 
done to such efforts if the facts are either de- 
liberately or unintentionally ignored. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The man who has no faith in himself, who regards 
himself—to use an old-fashioned phrase common in 
our boyhood—as a “boundboy at a husking,” this 
man is not apt to use the ability, either mental or 
physical, which is his heritage-——Uncle Henry’s Say- 
ings. 
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MORE HAY, 





MORE CORN, 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


MORE OATS 


Alfalfa-Clover Mixtures and Rock Phosphate Build Up Soil and Increase Yields 


—————— 





to make it possible for an assort. 
ment of alfalfa and clover to thrive 





if meadows at the Klein farm 


kinds of clover and alfalfa. 
On the Washington county alfalfa 
tour, Professor Hauser said that in 
seventeen years’ experience with 
the Ames extension work, he had 
never seen such meadows. The qual- 
ity and quantity of the hay in a 
couple fields and the pasture in a 
third field, reminded him, he said, 
of the stories about the grass crops 
in England and Scotland. Several 
visitors remarked that there was 
almost as much alfalfa in these 
fields as is ordinarily found in an 
alfalfa seeding alone, and the clo- 
ver doubled the tonnage. Some 
cattle feeders mentioned that the 
leaves were large and numerous and 





BETTER HAY CROPS 


Then—— 
‘For nearly twenty-five years, clover seedings had been a gam- 
ble, and finally common red clover failed entirely, The corn, oats, 
timothy program was going down in yield.’’ 

Now—— 

‘‘Several visitors remarked that there was almost as much alfalfa 
in these fields as is ordinarily found in an alfalfa seeding alone, and 
the clover doubled the tonnage.”’ 

Rock phosphate and an alfalfa-clover mixture made the differ- 
ence in these two reports. The program described seems especially 
suited to farms where there is considerable variation in drainage, 
acidity and soil texture. Rock phosphate has made good in this con- 
nection on the heavy, level, black land areas of southeastern Iowa. 


in the same area with less robbing 
than is the case if the same number 
of plants are all of one kind. 

As a pasture crop, the mixture 
has proved safer than alfalfa alone, 
Except feeder steers, which should 
be yarded at night, the cattle, work 
horses and hogs have free run. Care 
is taken not to turn hungry stock 
into such a field while there is a 
heavy dew on, but after the first 
fill they have not required special 
attention. The mixture has an ad. 
vantage over sweet clover pasture 
in that it need not be pastured 
closely ; if the stock can not keep it 
down, a considerable portion can be 
eut for hay. 








the stems fine, therefore furnishing 
‘‘ideal calf feed.’’ The hog men 
agreed that as much could be said of it as hog 
feed. 

First Alfalfa Grower in Township 


has used clover mixtures for a 
number of years. County Agent Molisen said 
he was the first alfalfa grower in ‘‘76’’ town- 
ship, As Mr. Klein operates a 600-acre farm, 
his methods are backed by both long and wide 
experience, 

In feeding cattle, a variety of feeds encour- 
ages a good appetite. The impor- ,— 
tance of grain mixtures has long 
been recognized; in Mr. Klein’s 
eattle feeding, variety in the rough- 
age has proved just as important as 
variety in the concentrates. A prop- 
erly cured hay composed of alfalfa, 
¢€ommon red clover and alsike, is 
pretty close to a perfect ration for 
growing stock cattle in winter, and 
it takes the place of a substantial 
part of the grain in a steer ration. 

Such an assortment contains a 
high proportion of the essential min- 
eral elements which are used in bone 
building and in forming proteins. 


Mr. Klein 


The economy of using such hay is the more 
significant when the mixed alfalfa-clover pro- 
duces a heavier yield per acre than either alone. 
if the ground is soaked with unusually heavy 
rainfall, the alsike is at its best; in ease of a 


dry season, the alfalfa takes the lead and crowds 
the clover to second place. The difference in the 
rooting habits of these plants gives those with 
fibrous roots an advantage over those with tap 
roots when the soil heaves in the January thaw, 
and their different needs for plant food seem 





Much as he appreciates the al- 
falfa-clover mixture for animal 
feed, Mr. Klein thinks the most important bene. 
fit is from its use as a soil builder. The subsoil 
on this farm is a tight clay which needs organie 
matter, air and drainage, especially at the lower 
levels, down six to ten feet, where only deep- 
rooted plants can lead the way. 


Some Can Thrive, Tho Others Fail 


The advantage of a mixture is that some one 
of the group can thrive even tho the others fail, 
Some — are more acid than others; the prop- 
er bacteria for the alfalfa may be 
lacking in places, and it is probable 
that an assortment of fibrous roots 
in the process of decay has an ad- 
vantage over a single kind because 
there is a multitude of soil bacteria 
of widely differing food require- 
ments which have a part in prepar- 
ing the mixture of proteins, miner- 
als, ete., in the soil, These partially 
digested compounds become the 
plant food for later crops. 

If these fields had always grown 
such abundant crops, there would 
have been no occasion for the seri- 
ous work it (Concluded on page 12) 





MINERALS FOR MILK COWS AND YOUNG CATTLE 


Slow Growth and Failure in Milk Flow May Point to Need of More Minerals in Ration 


; VERY year during the late winter and 
EK early spring, we receive a number of let- 

ters telling of cattle, chiefly milk cows, 
that have depraved appetites, and gnaw wood 
and leather and eat dirt in large quantities. 
Others report stiffness of joints, great diffi- 
eulty in cattle getting up, and also in moving 
about. The typical letter will say that the cows 
which are the worst about gnawing their man- 
vers or having *‘rheumatism’’ most severely are 
the largest or most persistent milkers in the 
herd. The animals affected usually lose their 
appetites, in part at least, for the usual feeds. 
They also look unthrifty and lose flesh, and gen- 
erally drop off in milk flow. 

These symptoms show a shortage of minerals. 
The percentage of milk cows and growing stock 
showing these effects of a shortage of minerals 
is a small part of those kept on mid-west farms, 
They do indicate very clearly that while this 
shortage is not so aeute as to disarrange seri- 
ously the digestive system, milk giving or nor- 
mal erowth, on most farms, a less noticeable 
and less serious shortage exists on a large num- 
ber of farms. 

A shortage of lime and phosphorus, particu- 
larly the latter, is found in the crops grown on 
soils containing a low content of available phos- 
phorus. Hence the livestock maintained .on 
farms having this soil deficiency or shortage 
are the ones which will show the characteristie 
evidence of a marked shortage or the less no- 
ticeable ones of slower growth, unthriftiness, 


By Jay Whitson 


lack of vigor and greater susceptibility to such 
diseases as abortion. Crooked legs, broken bones 
and creaking joints, slow fattening and failure 
to breed are occasional results of a deficiency 
of minerals when the more striking results are 
not noticeable, 


Lime and Phosphorus Required for Milk 


The production of milk in such quantities as 
good dairy cows produce it, requires a large 
amount of lime and phosphorus, which the cow 
must get from the feed eaten. Hence mineral 
deficiencies show most quickly and frequently 
among dairy cattle. The Minnesota experiment 
Station has studied this problem rather thoroly, 
there being two or more areas in that state in 
which the hay and pasture crops grown are ex- 
tremely low in phosphorus. This is due to a 
low available phosphorus content in the soils. 
No such areas, of any great size at least, have 
been found in Iowa. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable portion of Iowa soils are somewhat de- 
ficient in the phosphorus needed for the best 
crop growth. 

This shortage is enough to affect to some de- 
gree the best growth, reproduction and milk 
production. Because of these effects, the sup- 
plying of minerals to cattle, especially dairy 
cattle, should become a general practice. It is 
probable that on many farms the amount con- 
sumed will be rather small. During the summer 


months, unless the pasture land is particularly 
low in needed minerals, the need is small. It is 
well to have a mineral mixture available, how- 
ever. It is believed by those who studied this 
problem that cattle commonly lay up a surplus 
of minerals within the body tissues during the 
pasture season. This surplus (if the animal sue- 
ceeds in laying up a surplus) is commonly 
drawn upon during the “‘dry feed’’ season to 
make up any deficiency that heavy milk flow, 
the carrying of young, or rapid growth may 
cause. P 
Providing a mineral mixture during the wit- 
ter months when a mineral-deficient ration is 
most common, is cheap insurance and is a prac- 
tice that should be generally followed. Of 
course, supplying minerals i in a box in the cow 
yard or shed, where the cows and growing stuff 
can help themselves, won’t make up for a poor- 
ly balanced feed ration. Supplying lime and 


_ phosphorus in a mixture of limestone and bone 


meal, with or without additional mineral cat- 
riers, won't take the place of legume hay, which 
is the feed carrying the largest amount of read- 
ily assimilated lime and phosphorus. But such 
a mineral mixture does help to supply shortages 
and deficiencies that are often found in a good 
or fair ration. 

Tests at Ames indicate that mineral feeding 
pays with steers which are being fattened. The 
need for minerals with dairy cows and grow! ing 
young stock of both beef and dairy breeds is 
greater. 
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“FIELD MEETS FOR THE FARM BOY 
as an ad. 
- pasture ° 
pastured A New Type of Contest for the Country Neighborhood and School 
) eep it 
bn can be HENEVER two boys get together, there By Donald R. Murphy ‘*Now we'll see who’s the best jumper,’’ says 
eee W is a Jumping contest, George. He takes the standing broad jump 
, aie er ‘‘T ean jump farther than you can.’’ their membership varied greatly in age. We _ table, finds the column under thirteen (which 
ree: “Like fun!” had to invent a scheme which would give them is his age) and follows it down until it is oppo- 
te eal The contest is on. The two boys stand on the’ the fun and the profit of a field meet, even _ site the figure 59 in the column to the extreme 
ngs mark, swing their arms, crouch and sprawl for- when the tribes were whole states apart, and left (59 inches is George’s height). Now George 
thin iowa ward on the grass. Heel-prints are noted. even tho ten-year-olds competed with eighteen- finds his finger resting on a square with the 
ae des “‘T guess I showed you!”’ year-olds. ; figure 82 in it, 
7 ‘Well, you’re a year older and you’re taller. First we decided that the events must be , 
You ought to jump farther.”’ field events. If every one had a stop watch Trying to Equal the Scout Records 
ail Field athletics, even if in a form no more’ and knew how to use it, track events would ‘‘That’s what I ought to jump if I’m as good 
seine oll developed than this, have a place in every home- have been added. Anyone could measure a as those Seouts,’’ says George. ; 
“el fail. @ ard, every schoolyard. The jumping contest jump, however. So we picked the standing and ‘“What about me?’’ asks Henry. He follows 
the prop. of the small boy is the start of a series of ath- running broad jump, standing and running down the column under his age, 14, to the 
“mav be fy letic meets that wind up in the Olympic meet high jump, and the running hop, step and jump. square opposite the figure $4, representing his 
probable with thousands of athletes of all nations com- Scouts met at a given date, tried themselves out, height, and finds that the square says 87. — 
bus roots i Peting for honors. ; put down their records, with height, weight, ‘*H’m,”’ says Henry. **Well, I gotta jump 
ee ae The thrills and the physical benefits of prop- age and chest measure, and sent them in. better. Let’stry it.” CK. 
because” conducted field events ought to belong to After the usual grunting and arm swinging, 
bacteria iy every boy. Today, only the exceptional athlete the results are measured. George had jumped 
require. in good sized schools has them. How can the FOR THE COUNTRY SCHOOL $1 inches, Henry 84. Has Henry won ? 
. prepar- fun of a real contest be afforded the solitary Wherever two boys get together, there is George doesn’t think so, and Henry is doubt- 
3, miner- boys in the country, the small group in the a field meet on. Why not direct this energy ful. They get a stub of a pencil and a clean 
partially g%™ntry school t into contests which will provide better and ee italien lai dias 
me te Two Problems to Be Dealt With att develop mero skill and a little vaguely, and then,‘‘Oh, yes; divide what 
COR There are two problems. The first must deal , ° P sie I did, 81, by what I ought to have done, 82. 
. - a with the faet that contests between schools are ae = septs ™ a s = That gives—let’s see, 9 times 8 is—and 3 from 
the <eri.  20t always possible. Then, too, if field athletics omy meé od, SO 1aF a5 we Know, ever Ge 10—oh, yes, 99 per cent. 
page 12) fg ere to mean anything, every boy must take part. vised for giving boys of different ages and Henry figures his own score, 84, what he did, 
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Even in schools that specialize in athletics, it is 
only the few on the team that get the fun out 
of competition. In small eountry schools, it is 
especially hard to take the time to move a batch 
of boys across country to go into a meet with 
another group. 

The second problem is that ages and heights 
vary widely. How can a ten-year-old compete 
on even terms with a fifteen-year-old? Big 
schools solve the problem by having the ten- 
year-old wait till he gets older. But we want all 
the boys to get into the contest. How can there 
be equality between different ages and sizes? 

_What is needed, then, is a plan that will pro- 
vide field meets by mail, and that will give each 
boy, regardless of age and height, an equal 
chance to win. Does this sound impossible? 
It isn’t; for it has been done for three years 
in the Wallaces’ Farmer tribe of Lone Scouts. 

Over three years ago, I took this problem 
to John P. and H. A. Wallace. They were at 
once interested. We had a number of Lone 
Scout tribes, and wanted a field meet for 
them. They couldn’t get together at one place; 





sizes a fair chance to compete on even terms 
in the same meet. For this reason, the 
article is worth reading by parents and 
school teachers, as well as by the boys them- 
selves. 











Then the mathematical department got to 
work. After figuring out the correlation of 
temperature and rainfall with corn yield, a field 
meet plan was simple for H. A. Wallace. Using 
the records sent in, he worked out a table which 
showed what normal boys of differing ages and 
heights could be expeeted to do in the differ- 
ent events. Weight and chest circumference 
were found to be less important by far than 
height and age, and so were discarded. This 
spring a perfected table was devised on the 
basis of the 1926 showing. These tables are 
printed herewith. 

Let’s go back to our two boys. The day after 
the jumping duel, George, who got licked, sees 
this copy of Wallaces’ Farmer. He takes it over 
to Henry, who lives next door. 


is divided by 87, what he should have done; re- 
sult, 96.3 per cent, George wins. Allowing for 
age and height, he is the better Jumper. 

‘*But you can’t do it on the running broad,”’ 
says Henry. 

‘“‘Can’t I? You watch!’’ says George. 

The field meet is on. 

This can happen in any back yard, m any 
country schoolyard. Boys will have a good time 
checking up to see how their scores compare 
with the standard. Let them go thru all five 
events, and get the percentage for each. Add 
them and divide by five. Is the result higher 
or lower than one hundred? If lower, the boy 
is not as good an athlete as the average Seout 
whose records made the baSis for the table; if 
higher, he is better than the average. 

Most boys know how to run off all of these 
events. In the broad jump you measure from 
toe to heel, and the contestant must not step 
over the take-off board or line. If he slips and 
sits down, then you measure from take-off 
board to point nearest board; if he sat down 
real hard, this mark may (Coneluded on page 9) 
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HOP, STEP AND JUMP 
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[ FIXING UP THE FARM HOME 
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Getting the Home Ready for 
Winter 

It is high time that careful thought 
be given to whether the home is put 
in as good condition as possible for 
cold and disagreeable weather, so far 
as its construction and your time and 
means permit. There are many little 
things which can be done at little cost 
but which mean much in saving ex- 
pense and discomfort. 

First, see that your roof is in good 
shape, since a leak or two for five or 
six months may produce enough dam- 
age in loosened plaster, discolored 
walls, and stained curtains and rugs 
to pay almost the whole cost of a new 
roof. Especial attention, should be 
given to the seals around chimneys 
and waste stack vents, since these 
have a tendency to contract and open 
cracks. Go over them with fresh roof- 
ing cement. Also watch the porch and 
other flat roofs, since in thawing and 
freezing weather the ice may collect 
to quite a considerable extent on these 
roofs and cause the water to back up 
against the wall and run over the edge 
of the tin roof where it goes behind 
the siding. In any repairs on such 
roofs put the tin or other roof at least 
twelve inches up behind the siding to 
avoid such trouble. 

Also see that all gutters and down 
spouts are clear of trash and sedi- 
ment, are without holes and make 
connections which will not leak. If 
any sections have holes so that they 
leak, they should be replaced, since a 
leak in a gutter may let water in be- 
hind a stucco wall and ruin it, or may 
get thru the siding and ruin the plas- 
ter or wall paper. Examine the wire 
supports to the gutter to see that the 
nails holding them to the roof are 
tight and that the gutters have the 
right slope so water will not stand in 
them. Give the nails a dab of roofing 
cement to be sure water does not get 
thru the roof around them. Also see 
that a pipe or trough or concrete hol- 
low is fixed at the bottom of the down- 
spouts to keep water from soaking 
thru and behind the foundation wall 
and freezing and cracking it. 

It is assumed that the heating plant 
and chimneys have been thoroly 
cleaned and overhauled and put in con- 
dition to get efficient heat out of the 
fuel. Many home owners fail to do so 
from a mistaken idea of economy, 
thereby wasting from one to two tons 
of coal and still not keeping the home 
comfortable. Another point to watch 
about the heating system is to see that 
it evaporates enough water to keep 
the humidity up to the proper degree. 
We will take this up in a later article. 

Many homes are uncomfortable in 
cold and windy weather because of the 
loss of heat thru ceilings and roof, 
side walls, floors, and around windows 
and doors. Probably as much is lost 
thru the ceilings in the ordinary house 
as thru all the other places put to- 
gether, since the warmest air is at 
the top with only a thin lath and plas- 
ter separation. One can actually make 
money thru fuel saved, as well as se- 
curing much greater comfort, by insu- 
lating the ceilings in some way. The 
best method is to fill in between the 
joists with some light non-combustible 
insulating material and then putting 
on top of the joists some commercial 
insulating board. Or if it is desired to 
use the attic, one may use the filling 
between the joists, then put heavy as- 
phalt paper and flooring on top. Even 
heavy building paper, old rugs, news- 
papers, and so on spread over the 
joists will help a lot in stopping heat 
loss. Dry powdered gypsum, dry sand 
or dry sawdust poured down between 


the wall studding will help greatly in 
making the walls warm. 

Where the basement and floors are 
inclined to be cold, it often will help 
greatly to tack heavy asphalt paper or 
roll roofing on the outside of the foun- 
dation walls with laths to hold it in 
place, then bank up against it with 
hay or straw or corn fodder. Win- 
dows and doors should by all means be 
provided with tight fitting storm sash, 
with felt tacked along the bearing 
edges to make a tight joint. Also all 
windows and doors should be provided 
with weather stripping. Makes are 
now on the market which can be put 
on without grooving the sash, which 
are not expensive, and which not only 
will stop a great deal of cold but stop 
rattling in the wind and make the 
windows slide easily at all times.—I. 
W. Dz. 





Room Needs Fresh Air 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our home is heated by a hot air 
pipe furnace with a cold air register in 
one room. During the long winter eve- 
nings the air in the house becomes 
very stale, as there is no way for fresh 


rather than lack of fresh air. By keep- 
ing the humidity up, the room temper- 
ature can be kept lower and still be 
comfortable, and this does away with 
much of the stuffy feeling. From three 
to five gallons of water should be evap- 
orated each twenty-four hours to keep 
the air in the ordinary home up to the 
proper humidity. We will discuss the 
question of humidity more fully in au 
early issue.—I. W. D. 





Wiring a House 

Whenever a home is built or remod- 
eled, it should be wired up for electric 
light, even if it is not possible to put 
in the electric power right away. No 
really up-to-date house is complete 
without electricity both for light and 
power; and if central station power 
is not available or can not be secured 
for some time, an individual electric 
plant should be figured on. 

Those of our readers who are plan- 
ning on building or remodeling or have 
any electric work to do will find very 
valuable suggestions in the new book, 
“Wiring a House,” by Pratt, and pub- 
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1. Electric light plant. 

2. Chimney. 

3. Pressure water tank, 
capacity. 

Shower bath. 

Cream separator. 

Range. 


300 gallons 
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THE NEBRASKA FARM HOUSE PLAN 
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and first floor) 

7. Dumb waiter, 10 feet below base- 
ment floor. 

8. Large fruit cupboard. 

9. Hot-air furnace. 

10. Cupboard. 

11. Large work table. 

12. Sink. 








air to enter except thru cracks around 
doors, windows, ete. Our gasoline 
lights also make the air less fit for 
breathing. I wonder if it would be 
practicable to cut a hole in the fur- 
nace jacket near the bottom and at- 
tach a small flue leading tothe out- 
side to supply fresh air. If so, what 
size pipe should be used to supply 
fresh air for four persons?” 

Most hot air heating systems have 
an outside cold air connection for ad- 
mitting fresh air when desired. Rath- 
er than cut a hole in the bottom of 
your furnace casing and bring a sep- 
arate pipe into the basement where it 
is likely to be in the way, you should 
cut a hole in the side of your cold 
air pipe near the register and run a 
connection in the easiest way to the 
outside air. This allows the fresh cold 
air to come in thru this pipe and 
down the cold air pipe to the furnace. 
Usually a 6x12 or larger pipe is put in 
and furnished with a close fitting 
damper so it can be nearly or entirely 
shut off when not needed. The out- 
side opening should be protected by a 
grating and preferably should be on 
the south or east side so the cold wind 
can not blow into it and make the 
floor cold over it: 

Probably in most cases the ‘stuffi- 
ness comes from lack of humidity 


lished at 50 cents by the N. W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y. Among the things covered are 
planning the number and location of 
outlets, how to figure the size of wire, 
conduit work, use of fish wire, exten- 
sion bits, switches:and junction boxes, 
drawing in cable, two and three-way 
switches, choosing the lamp fittings 
and shades, household appliances, 
safety fuses, direct and indirect light- 
ing, paper grounding, etc. 





Sewer Gas in Attic 


A subscriber writes: 

“T have a five-room bungalow built 
last fall, the upstairs being all in one 
attic. I have a-septic tank and a dry 
well, all put in by the contractor who 
built the house. There is a very 
strong sewer smell in the attic but it 
is not noticeable in the bathroom or in 
any part of the house. The only pipes 
in the attic are the large air pipe and 
one three-inch vent stack. Dod you 
think the smell is coming from the 
sewer, the toilet, or from one of the 
Pipes in the attic?” 

Usually there are only three ways 
by which sewer gas can enter a home. 
One is from a toilet or other fixture 
where the water in the trap has dried 





up or has been drawn out by Siphon 
action so as to allow the sewer gas to 
escape thru the fixture. Since the 
smell is not noticeable around any og 
your fixtures, it is apparently not due 
to an unsealed trap. — 

Another common cause is a brokep 
pipe or an open joint. This might o¢ 
cur at any point, from the basement 
connection to sewer up to where the 
vent pipe is connected on to the verti. 
cal stack. Any open joint where g 
toilet or a lavatory or a bath tub cop- 
nects on to the vertical stack might 
open from some cause, such as set- 
tling in the building. These would 
likely carry the gas up thru the walls 
into the attic rather eae into the 
room, 

The third possibility is the vent 
stack which is supposed to go wp 
above the roof and let all sewer gag 
from the vertical stack or sewer es 
cape into the open air. If this is bro 
ken or too short or is clogged at the 
top, it will let the gas escape into the 
attic. Usually a ventilating cap jg 
provided to keep out rain and snow 
and still allow the gas to escape, and 
it is possible that this has become dis. 
arranged or choked in some way. 

You will get many helpful sugges- 
tions on the way plumbing is installed, 
its troubles and remedies by sending 
for the following free bulletins from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1227—“Sewage and 
Sewerage of Farm Homes;” Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1426, “Farm  Plumbing;” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1460, “Simple 
Plumbing Repairs.” 

Your agricultural college also can 
probably furnish you with helpful bul- 
letins and circulars. In this case, how 
ever, it would be well to call in a com- 
petent plumber who knows where to 
look for sewer gas leakage and how to 
test for open joints or breaks. 





A Farmhouse Plan From 
Nebraska 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see you are using modern house 
plans and so will submit ours of a 
story and a half house which 
built in 1922-23. The house cost $5,000 
complete, or perhaps a few dollars 
more. We did quite a lot of the work 


ourselves. 

The basement is concrete to the 
grade-line and above faced with bricks. 
Porch columns and sides are of brick. 

We have a water pressure system 
from the windmill, forced in under 
sixty pounds pressure, We have elec 
tric lights, our own lighting system. 
There is a complete sewage system, 
including septic tank ninety feet from 
the house. 

Men coming in from barn or from 
the fields come in at the grade door 
and pass to basement without coming 
into the house. They hang their 
wraps down there and go up to the 
kitchen, dining room or other rooms. 
There is a shower bath in the laundry. 

All washing, canning, caring fer 
meat after butchering, and many odd 
johs are done in the work room. Large 
basement windows furnish plenty of 
light down here. A good hot air fur 
nace heats the house. Floor drains 
make it easy to keep the basement 
clean and neat. Food cooked in the 
basement can be sent to the dining 
room by way of the dumb waiter. 

Kitchen, bathroom and hall are 
a light tan and dining-room, living 
painted a light blue-gray, sewing-room 
room and bedrooms stippled with paint 
by a good firm of painters. 

We would only make a few minor 
changes if we built again. 

CHARLES M. TURNER. 

Nebraska. 
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“Acid Phosphate Versus Rock 
Phosphate 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“when 16 per cent acid phosphate 
osts $26 per ton and 200 pounds is 
sufficient for one acre, what can one 


afford to pay per ton for raw rock | 


phosphate? How much raw rock phos- 
iphate should be used per acre in order 
o get the same result as you get with 


i990 pounds of acid phosphate? Please 
explain the merits of each kind.” 
Raw rock phosphate costs only 


about half as much as acid phosphate 
4nd it contains nearly twice as much 
phosphorus. However, Iowa _ experi- 
ments indicate that a dollar invested 
in acid phosphate will ordinarily give 

considerably larger return in crops 
than a dollar invested in raw rock 


phosphate. 
D. Kirkpatrick, of southeastern Iowa, 
has experimented a lot with raw rock 
phosphate and claims that the reason 
the Ames people have not obtained 





Our valued contributor, C. | 


better results with it is that the phos- | 


phate which they bought 
ground sufficiently fine. He has had 
excellent results with raw rock phos- 
phate on his farm and claims that it is 
superior to acid phosphate. The raw 


rock phosphate is ordinarily applied at | 


the rate of at least 1,000 pounds per 
acre, or about five times as heavily as 
the acid phosphate. 

Acid phosphate is made by adding 
sulphuric acid to the raw rock phos- 
phate, the result being that the insolu- 
ble phosphorus in the raw rock is 
changed into soluble form. The the- 
ory is that this treatment makes it 
possible for the plants to get the phos- 
phorus much more rapidly than it can 
be obtained from the raw rock. 
tual experiments indicate that the the- 
ory is well founded. In the case of a 
farm where a man is likely to be on 
the same place for a great many years 
ve believe there is something to be 
said for using raw rock phosphate. In 
the case of a tenant or a land owner 
whose future plans are somewhat un- 
certain we favor acid phosphate. An 
acid phosphate application is some- 
what cheaper and the results are more 
noticed immediately. Also the acid 


phosphate is easier hauled and spread | 


because of the much smaller quanti- 
ties being handled. After it has been 
proved by experiment that the soil re- 
sponds to a phosphorus in the form of 
acid phosphate the land owner may 
consider as to whether or not it may 
be worth while to use rock phosphate 
and enter cn a permanent soil build- 
ing program of the type advocated by 
the late Dr. Hopkins, of Illinois. 





Field Meets for the Farm 
Boy 


(Continued from page 7) 
be the impress of the jack-knife in his 
hip-pocket. Contestants usually agree 
on how many trials each is to have. 

The high jump requires very little 
equipment. Use two standards, marked 
off in half-inch divisions, and a light 
Pole to reach from one to the other. 
Dig up a good pit for both the high and 
broad jump; otherwise, if you light on 
hard ground, you'll have a stiff ankle 
or worse. And don’t do too much jump- 
ing the first day out,.or you’ll be sorry. 
On the standing high jump, don’t fudge. 
Stand with your feet close together and 
just jump straight up. Don’t put one 
foot back a ways and give yourself a 
push. 

The hop, step and jump is lke the 
Tinning broad in many ways. Sup- 
pose you take off from the right foot; 
you hop forward to the right foot again, 
fake a step with the left, and jump, 
landing with both feet. Speed and a 
oongg right leg are the main essentials 
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Now if the neighborhood group or 
the school group wants to, it can, with 
the help of the teacher, do like our 

and challenge a neighboring 
hool to a field meet. Each school 
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holds its own meet in its own recess 
or after hours. The boys, with the 
teacher’s help, fix up the records. Then 
the two records are compared. Which 
school had the best all-around athlete? 
Which had the best average for all en- 


tries? It’s good fun, good exercise, and 
not bad practice in arithmetic. 

These tables will help make neigh- 
borhood contests more interesting and 
more fair; they will give a chance to 
country schools for participation in 








STANDING 


HIGH JUMP 








HEIGHT, IN INCHES 


AGE, IN YEARS 
(Use age at nearest birthday) 
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competitive athletics that is both en- 
joyable and sensible; they give the 
lone country boy a chance to stage a 
field meet all by himself and to com- 
pete against the Scouts whose records 
made the tables and against other boys 
whose records have been sent in to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

We hope the boys in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er homes will make good use of these 
tables. Send in your reports of indi- 
vidual and neighborhood school meets. 
We will be glad to compare them with 
other records sent in and let you know 
thru Wallaces’ Farmer what individual 
boy and what school group make the 
best records. 

It is altogether likely that a good 
many of the fathers of the live boys 
into whose homes Wallaces’ Farmer 
goes and the teachers in the schools 
will be very much interested. We are 
sure they will be glad to help you. 
Who will be the first boy and school to 
try out the plan and send in the rec- 
ords made? 
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amazing popularity. 


Over 200,000 of the 


BRAND FEEDS. 
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Feeders 


ANY brands of feed—many boastful claims 
—but amid all the hubbubSPEAR BRAND 
Feeds for Livestock and Poultry have swept into 


thriftiest farmers in the 


middle west will tell you they are saving money 
and making bigger profits by using SPEAR 


There is a different SPEAR BRAND Food for 
every requirement of your poultry and livestock. 
Every quality you want in any feed is in each 
SPEAR BRAND bag—uniformity, dependabil- 
ity and plain, old-fashioned, honest ‘‘goodness’’. j 


Trademark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 











Some of the most popular 
of these famous SPEAR 
BRAND Feeds are:— 


RED SPEAR Egg Mash 
START to FINISH Chick Mash 
RED SPEAR Pig Meal 
RED SPEAR Hog Feed 


RED SPEAR Dairy Feed 
(24% Protein) 


GREEN SPEAR Dairy Feed 
(16% Protein) 


RED SPEAR Calf Meal 
RED SPEAR Cattle Fattener 


BUY SPEAR BRAND 
AND BE SURE 
Manufacttred by 


SOUTHARD FEED AND MILL- 
ING 


Kansas City, Mo. 





i oad 
There’s a SPEAR BRAND Dealer Near You 


Look for This Trademark on the Sack 
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Concrete 

Dams 

Save Soil 

and 3 

Gullying (——2346227, 

A Zi ii/., 

Millions of acres of valuable land 
are rendered useless by erosion each 


year, according to the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Dams, properly built at the right lo- 
cation, will save and restore much 
of this wasted land. 


Build Your Own Dam 
Where Needed 


“Gullying” of your land can be prevented per- 
manently by building a concrete dam accord- 
ing to simple instructions clearly written and 
illustrated in our booklet “Soil Saving Dams.” 
Plans are included, 


Ask today for your copy of 
“Soil Saving Dams.” It is free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Concrete for Permanence 

















Fresh-Water Stock Fountain 


None freeze. No lamps. No fire. Tha 
best all year round stock fountain on 
the American market. Price, $24.00. 
Freight prepaid when check is sent with 
order. Write for circular. Good farmer 


agents wanted. 


FRESH-WATER FOUNTAIN FACTORY 
Dedham, Iowa 


SOMETHING NEWS 
SANDWICH 











Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 
log showing both Portable and 
Bucket Elevators will be sent 
FREE. Write for it NOW. 


X\ SANDWICH 
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CorRN Is MONEY 


Thousands of bushels of corn are de- 
stroyed each year by fire, rats, mice and 
mold. This year you cannot afford this 
loss. GQ Put a Dickelman Crib on your 
farm and save every ear of corn. It will 
pay for itself because every cause of 
waste is eliminated. Q There is a style 
and size that will exactly meet 
your requirements. 






MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


andwich Illinois 
BRANCH HOUSES 
’ 3 
AN - 
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=a, Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 
—just off the press. Thousands 


“Over1s,000 in use and every user a booster’ 


'DICKELMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
@22 Main Street, Forest, Ohio 















































BE READY FOR WINTER 


Get a hog waterer that will not 
















freeze. Have plenty of good «a > , ‘ of marvelous bargains in nation- 
clean, warm water for yours=<"&§= eo It’s a ally advertised goods, All the 
stock all winter. @_L- regular LATEST IN RADIOS and 
The B & B Sanitary Heated waterer is == encyclope- * 2 
absolutely weather proof and fool proof, Made of best - i equipment. Lowest whole- 
eastiron. Easily installed. Easily cleaned. Simple, practical and dia on Radio. sale prices. 
inexpensive to operate. A wonder. At your dealer’s or $13.50 All about trouble finding. P 
delivered to your station. Order now or write for literature. FREE Log and Agents DEALERS 
Central Foundry Co. Gall Book and Cat- Wanted. NE 
202 So. 2nd Ave. arshalttown, lowa Ww 
alog. Get your copy to- 1928 
4 day. Send postcard now! CATALOg 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 





BARRY SCHWARTZBERG, PRES. 
American Rade 


when writing advertisers. Bept.oa8 Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 3 








MORE THIEVES CAUGH 


Wallaces’ Farmer Pays $100 in Rewards in Western Iowa 


——__ 





By W.E, DRIPS, Service Bureau Editor 


V HEN Tony Lammers, of Omaha, 

started out to peddle magazines 
and maps his boss told him to get or- 
ders. If he couldn’t get cash he was 
to take in trade a couple of old hens 
to help the sale along. But Tony pro- 
gressed. When he found how easily 
he could walk into a hen house and 
pick up the hens he forgot to get 
magazine orders. When he visited a 
farm house and there wasn’t anyone 
home, he didn’t worry. He just walked 
out to the poultry house and grabbed 
the hens and when night came even 
if he hadn’t sold his eastern maga- 
zines, he had made a pretty good day’s 
wage. Folks were not so suspicious 
and with the magazine and map deal 
he had a right to have a crate on the 
side of his car. Things went fine 
until one day late in August Tony hap- 
pened to visit the Glen Groves farm, 
near Weston in Pottawattamie county. 
As far as business was concerned he 
didn’t get many new readers for his 
magazine, for most of the farmers 
were away to chautauqua. The Groves 
had gone, too, and when Tony rapped 
at the door and on one answered he 
went to the hen house. 

However, Paul Watkins, a thirteen- 
year-old boy who lives with the 
Groves, was home. He was in the 
granary getting some barley for the 
pigs and he heard the hens squawk. 
Thinking the dog had been chasing the 
chickens again he looked out and, 
much to his surprise, he saw a man 
walking out toward the road with two 
old hens in his hands. Paul was a bit 
sore to think some one had the nerve 
to walk into the place and help himself 
and ignore his presence, and when the 
man drove on to the Hansen place a 
quarter of a mile up the road, he just 
decided to run along and tell Mr. Han- 
sen what had happened. 


Start Out on Trail 


Paul arrived at Hansen’s just as the 
peddler was leaving and when Paul 
asked him what he was doing at 
Groves’ helping himself to the hens the 
peddler told him to “shut his mouth.” 
He drove away at once but the boy 
told Mr. Hansen what had happened. 
Just then Glen Groves came home. He 
was told of the boy’s report and to- 
gether with Hansen the two started 
out to trail the peddler. They drove to 
Council Bluffs and arrived at that 
place just in time to see the suspect 
drive into town. But they stopped at 
the poultry house of the Hurd Cream- 
ery Company, operated by Walter 
Newman, and found out the fellow they 
were following had been there to sell 
chickens a bit before. The man want- 
ed cash for the poultry but Newman 
was suspicious and had made him take 
a check. As soon as the check was 
taken Newman had called Deputy 
Sheriff Frank Owens and told of his 
suspicions and that officer had started 
out at once to hunt for the man. As 
Groves’ wife was ill he went_on home 
and left the search to the Council 
Bluffs officers. 

When Groves went home he decided 
some of the rest of the neighbors must 
have been visited, and so the next 
morning he began to inquire. This 
led him to the farm of E. F. Doty. Here 
he discovered that Doty had missed 
three Buff Orpington setting hens and 
so Doty started to the Bluffs to see if 
he could find them. 

However, Deputy Sheriff Owens felt 
that the same man who had been at 
Newman’s selling poultry would be 
back that day with another load, so he 
had the roads leading into the Bluffs 
guarded. But before he caught the 
thief, Groves and Paul’s father, who 
had come to town again, spied him in 
the lobby of a Council Bluffs hotel and 
told the officers of it. The man was 
arrested at once. Meanwhile Doty had 
hunted about and found that the chick- 





ens taken the day before had been re. 
sold in Omaha. He got them ang 
took them home and they went back 
on their nests. The thief was takey 
out to Doty’s place. He showed the 
officers where he had thrown the leg 
bands he had removed from the hens. 
However, he refused to admit he had 
stolen hens from Groves’ place, but 
as both Groves and Doty were Service 
Bureau members and had signs posted 
it was of no consequence. When ar. 
raigned, Lammers admitted the theft 
but plead for lenience as he had a wife 
and small child. He was out of a 
steady job and had tried to sell and 
trade magazines to make payments op 
his home. Consequently the judge 
sentenced him to sixty days in the 
county jail where he served. As the 
lad, Paul Watkins, and the poultry 
buyer were the first two folks, in the 
opinion of the sheriff and Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s representatives, to give the 
information that led to the arrest of 
the thief, a reward was split and they 
each received a check for $25 for their 
good work. 


Get Melon Thieves 


John Stringer, who lives south of 
Guthrie Center, tried this year to raise 
some melons. He had a dandy patch 
and Mrs. Stringer helped him get them 
ready for market. But a number of 
boys from Guthrie Center saw the mel. 
on patch and decided it was a good 
place to help themselves. 

On the night of September 16, Mrs, 
Stringer awoke and heard voices down 
the road in the direction of the patch. 
It was only 10:30 and Mr. Stringer 
was asleep. However, when his wife 
awakened him and told him what she 
heard, Stringer got up and went down 
to the patch. There he surprised nine 
fellows. Stringer saw they were not 
only helping themselves but they were 
pulling up the vines and smashing the 
green melons as well. When he told 
them to stop they laughed and talked 
of “beating up” Stringer for objecting 
to their raid. However, Mrs. Stringer 
was near and when she heard the 
threats she went back to the house 
and called up her neighbor, Clarence 
Thompson. He came down and helped 
Stringer identify seven of the boys. 

The next day Stringer went to Guth- 
rie Center and filed information 
against the seven he had recognized. 
All of them were arrested and when 
they were brought before Justice of 
the Peace A. H. Christensen they plead 
guilty. Franklin Horton was admitted 
to be the leader of the gang and he 
was sentenced to ten days in the coun- 
ty jail and served. The other boys. 
Forest Olmsted, Ned Cahail, Raymond 
Brooks, Roger Brown, Kenneth Ans- 
bery and Muriel McLinn, were fined 
and released on good behavior. Two 
other boys left the county to avoid 
arrest. 

As Stringer was a Service Bureau 
member and had a sign posted prop- 
erly a reward was paid him by Wal 
laces’ Farmer for his work. “At least 
it will help defray the loss caused by 
losing the melons,” Mrs. Stringer said 
when informed a reward would be 
paid. “Ever since that gang was taken 
up, it has stopped stealing hereabouts.” 





New Bulletin on Machinery 
Sheds 


Any of our readers planning 02 
building a machinery shed will be well 
repaid for sending to the College of 
Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn., for a free 
copy of their Special Bulletin 115—- 
Farm Machinery Shelters. The bul 
letin contains machine shed plans and 
gives some good pointers on the best 
kind of shed and its proper location 
It also has a picture and descriptio® 
of a handy tool cabinet which any 
farmer can make for his farm shop. 
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What Is Protein? 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“| wish you would give me an ex- 
planation of just what protein is.” 

The outstanding characteristic of 
protein is the nitrogen which it con- 
tains. Nitrogen is the substance which 
in the soil makes plants grow dark 
green and vigorously. Manure is a 
yaluable fertilizer for the soil chiefly 
pecause of its nitrogen. Clover is val- 
uable for the soil chiefly because of 
the nitrogen which it brings down 
from the air. All living things wheth- 
er they be plants or animals must have 
nitrogen in the form of nitrates or am- 
monium salts. But animals must get 
their nitrogen in the form of protein. 
In addition to nitrogen, protein con- 
tains carbon, hydrogen and oxygen and 
oftentimes phosphorus and_ sulphur. 
Generally speaking, a food contains 
about one-sixth as much nitrogen as it 
does protein. For instance, tankage 
containing 60 per cent protein, con- 
tains about 10 per cent nitrogen. Not 
all proteins are alike. Some of them 
have their nitrogen arranged in a way | 
which does much more good to the | 
animal consuming it than others. A 
pound of protein in milk, for instance, 
is worth much more than a pound of 
protein in cottonseed meal. 








Power From the Wind 

For more than four years the wind 
has supplied the L. L. Caskey farm- 
stead near Lenox, Iowa, with the nec- 
essary power to light the house and 
barn and operate the electric iron, 
washing machine and separator. 

The original equipment, largely 
home made, did not cost more than 
$75 and never once in the four years 
has there been a lack of electricity on 
the farm. 

The eight-foot propeller, which is the 
foundation of this unique outfit, was 
hewed out of a 4x8 with an axe. This 
propeller is at the top of a forty-foot 
windmill and is connected directly 
with a twelve-volt generator, which 
is also at the top of the windmill. The 
generator is connected with a seven- 
cell battery in the basement of the 
house. A meter indicates when the 
battery is charged sufficiently and it 


Enroll 
Now/ 
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10° Amual Rumely 
POWER FARMING SCHOOLS 


Intensely practical and valuable instruction presented 


in a new graphic and 


RUMELY course of instruction for every 
isn who wants to know the “ins” and 

“outs”? of power farming machinery! 
Attend this course and learn with amazing 
clearness through the most modern and in- 
teresting method of instruction — Visual In- 
struction! 

You see power farming machinery demon- 
strated with clearness never before equaled. 
Sectional views of combines—threshers— 
motors—magnetos, etc. 

You see “inside”? mechanisms in actual 
operation—X-ray views that make every 
action simple to understand—close-ups that 
leave no doubts in your mind. 

You see the best practice in operating 
tractors, threshers, combine harvesters, and 
other power machines. Never before has in- 
struction been so absorbing in interest—so 
easy to grasp and to remember! 


Will you miss this opportunity? 
This amazing Rumely course has been pre- 


pared at a great expenditure of time and 
effort. It represents the ‘‘cream” of the nine 





vitally interesting way 


tremendously popular Rumely courses that 
have preceded it. Due to the new type of 
instruction, the time for the course has been 
greatly shortened—so that now every farmer 
who wants this valuable power farming knowl- 
edge can attend. Thousands will come! Many 
more schools will be held—but enrollment 
will be limited. Plan at once to attend the 
nearest school. 


This valuable training absolutely FREE 


You can enjoy Rumely school privileges— 
you can get this valuable training—you can 
learn, under the direction of experts, how to 
increase your farm profits—absolutely FREE. 
Write at once for details—or see your Rumely 
dealer. Act now—before enrollment closes. 


Send coupon now! 


j Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
(Incorporated) 
Dept.B.B., La Porte, Indiana 
| Please tell me now, without obligation, I can enroll in your 
Power Farming School. 
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is a simple matter to turn the pro- 
peller off. 

Mr. Caskey says he has had no trou- 
ble with his equipment, that he has not 
had a cent of upkeep expense and that 
it has met all his requipements. He 
expects shortly to put in a thirty-two- 
volt generator and enlarge his battery 
80 as to take care of the electricity 
requirements of another house on his 
farm. He will not enlarge his pro- 
peller.—R, V. Peterson. 





Asia, Africa and All Way 
Points 


SUN 


2 





(Continued from page 3) 


other men passengers and the first 
mate were seated at the table when Jim 
and I arrived, but thru the whole salad 
course the seven of us sat there in 
Stony silence like so many British gen- 
tlemen, no one willing to trade his self- 
consciousness for an ice-breaking in- 
troduction. All were lowering at the 
vacant chair beside Jim, reserved for 
the deadly lady missionary. If this 
stifling, stiff-necked dignity on board 
ship was the rule, the tropics held no 
terrors for me. 

_Then, presto! Enters the lady mis- 
Sionary, With a sparkling invasion that 
won her the field, she breezed into her 
chair beside Jim and apologized: “Sor- 
ry I’m late, boys, but that last act was 
too good to miss, especially since I 
Won’t have a chance to see another 
Follies matinee until my next furlough 
in 1929.” And this female Friar Tuck 
launched into a fanfare of animated 
chatter, that cleared the saloon at once 
of all that painful reserve that was as 
%inine as it was masculine. 





ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., LA PORTE, IND. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo. 


{Incorporated} 
John M. Brant Co. 
Bushnell, lll. 


Peoria, III. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 











Then, “By the way, Mr. Armchair,” 
said this diplomat of the supper-table 
to me, “if you want to Introduce me to 
your friends you can tell them I’m Miss 
Field—and I’m a missionary, going to 
Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands.” 

I had secretly gloried in my exalted 
position at the head of a steamship 
table, and yet had done nothing to jus- 
tify the steward’s choice. The mission- 
ary had risen from the ranks and the 
ice was broken. 

“My name is Bradshaw,” said the 
young man on my left, a bouncing boy 
with a pretty moustache and a giggle. 
“Mr. Stump here,” jogging his wrist 
watch toward a silent statue in clothes 
who sat next to him, “and I are going 
down for Firestone on his rubber plan- 
tation in Liberia. I’m a medical man, 
and Stump is an accountant.” 

“My name is Thomas,” responded a 
little gray-haired man next to the 
sphinx. He claimed to be a machinist 
en route to Secondee to operate a fleet 
of caterpillar tractors for an’ American 
mahogany logging company, but we 
made him a professor because he 
proved to be a perfect dynamo of infor- 
mation, who eould discuss almost any 
subject, with great willingness and 
sometimes with intelligence. 

“Gubernick is my name, and I’m go- 
ing to Nigeria for an American com- 





pany.” The topography of his probos- 
cis betrayed that he was a buyer for an 
importing company, probably in New 
York. 

“That’s all of us now, except the cap- 
tain,” said the lady missionary. “Where 
is he?” 

“I’ve got his chair, and he’s afraid 
to come in,” I boasted. “ I’m at the 
head of the table, and I’ll stay here, 
even if he comes.” 

Jim kicked my shin—in the same 
old place, too. I looked around and 
there stood the captain, blue coat, brass 
buttons, gold stripes and all. 

The captain strode to the other end 
of the table, seated himself in another 
arm chair that was a little bigger than 
mine, and said, with a twinkle in his 
voice, “Now, you’re at the foot of the 
table!” And I felt like it, too. Then 
the captain laughed to reassure the oth- 
er passengers, and scowled to frighten 
me, and his master stroke was made. 
We knew that he “belonged.” He and 
the lady missionary had won us all and 
I was steeped in disgrace. 

An hour later, the whistle snorted, 
the West Humhaw shuddered down 
deep inside, the pier began to move 
away from our bow, and we were off— 
for the tropics of Africa. 


Our visit in the Azores Islands will | 


be described in the next installment. 








Reduced Railroad Rates 
to the 


American Royal 
Live Stock 


and Horse Show 


Kansas City—Nov. 12 te 19 


All roads are granting a Special 
Reduced Open Round Trip rate 
of one and one-third fares to the 
29th Annual AMERICAN ROYAL. 


| ant Conte net Cattle 


Date Horses Males 
Fine — Harness Horses 


Ponies. 


new 
Auction sales of carlot feeder cattle 
will give you an excellent choice for 
your feed lots, 


$75,000 ins in prizes and premiums, 
from more than 30 states, 
Programs of education and enter- 
piven Most interesting exe 
hibition in America. 


Plan to be in Kansas City American 
Royal Week—November 12 to 19 
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American Steel & Wire 
Company’s 






Barbed Wire made by the Amer X 
ican Steel & Wire Company gives 
you the result of years of experi- 
ence and up-to-date equipment of 
the best American mills. . . 
your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands: 

Baker Perfect 

Waukegan 

Ellwood Glidden 

Ellwood Junior 

American Special 

American Glidden 

Lyman Four Point 


sop eored EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Ch New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Worcester, Ph fiadelpnia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes-Barre Baltimore, St. Paul, 
Kansas’ ( City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City Atlanta, 
Birmingham, ‘Memphis, Dailas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
Steel Products Co., San Francisco, 
Angeles, Portland, Beattle. 





Modern hog 
raisers now 
using mod- 

ern methods 






Champion 
Roun 4. Heated Farrowin: 
4or 6 pen, creosote: 
or painted. Made in sections, 
easy toerect or move. Best 
Hog Houses made. Lower in 
Price, qualit Peres than 
any other. Catalog Free. 











Champion Hog eae Time 
@aver, feed saver and money 
maker. Made of creosoted 
lumber and steel. its a 
lifetime. 3 sizes. Cheaper 
than ordinary old-time 
feeders. ee Free. 


y« Onl Tse: rene th = ed 
iy ust the thing “> our 
baby chicks. Can also be used for 

: Poultry House, Properly ven- 

cre? Plenty sunshine. 
damp coracre. 

quipped with A 

argain at fi > prio. 

§ Get Free Catalog--Gives 

full particulars about con- 

struction of H sees, 

Poultry Houses, og Feed - 

@, ers, also pe. 5 +" 

and illustrates wh 

houses are the world’s beste 


WESTERN SILO CO. 105 11th St. DesMoines,lowa 














EVERY FARMER 
NEEDS THIS 


If you use oil and gasoline on the farm, 
you can save money, work and bother 
with this new 


HOME OIL PUMP 


Saves lifting barrels, saves all grease and 
mues. Saves you the big difference between 
wholesale and retail prices, by enabling you 
to buy in drum lots. A real saving to 
the oil user. 
Only $3, prepaid anywhere. Your mon- 
ey refunded in full if it isn’t the best buy 
you've ever made. Lasts indefinitely— 
finest grey iron, brass and 
steel. Order right from 
this ad, or write for free 
literature. 
Kwart Kwick Dept. 


VIKING PUMP CO, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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has taken to bring them about. 
farm has been heavily cropped for fifty 
years or more. Gradually, the soil was 
getting out of condition. For nearly 
twenty-five years clover seedings had 
been a gamble and finally common red 
clover failed entirely. The corn, oats, 
timothy program was going down in 
yield until in certain fields thirty-five 
bushels of oats and fifty bushels of 
corn were the upside limits. Having 
long been a believer in thoro cultiva- 
tion, Mr. Klein redoubled his efforts. 
I remember one occasion when his 
hired man remarked that he could eat 


This | 


at one meal every weed in eighty acres | 


of their corn. 
were laid also. The best strains of seed 


were thoroly cleaned, tested, and atten- | 


tion was paid to depth of planting. Mr. 
Klein finally was convinced that the 
solution of his problem hinged upon 
the supply of phosphorus. Since then 
six carloads of finely ground Tennes- 
see rock phosphate have been spread, 
usually a ton per acre, preferably at 
the time of seeding small grain. Care 
is taken to avoid wind loss by spread- 
ing on a quiet day with a low built 
spreader, and the powder is thoroly 


mixed thru the soil so it will come into | 


direct contact with the plant roots. He 


Additional tile drains | 





has also used lime, altho he believes | 


it is best to use lime sparingly. 


An | 


excess of lime is lost in the drainage | 


water, and it may be an actual hin- 
drance to the proper growth of soil 
bacteria. 

Mr. Klein finds that alfalfa growing 
is somewhat of a problem to those who 
are not acquainted with its require- 
ments, especially where clover has 
been an uncertain crop. Rather than 
take chances on a failure, even on a 
small field, he preferred to put his reg- 
ular fields into proper condition and 
then bring the alfalfa into the clover 
mixture. Fortunately, this course 
proved not only the safest but the best. 
In reply to visitors who asked why he 
does not leave the alfalfa more than 
one year, he said it might be well to 
leave steeply rolling ground in mea- 
dow to avoid erosion, but unless the 
soil conditions are made right the al- 
falfa seeding will not be permanent. 
It is a good plan to make sure that 
everything is ready by first sowing a 
mixture, then if it appears desirable to 
try alfalfa alone, there is nothing to 
hinder. 

The proportions of seed used in sow- 
ing these mixtures have been varied 
and no one rule can cover every condi- 
tion. A mixture that is giving good 
results is five pounds of red clover, 
three pounds of alsike, and three 
pounds of alfalfa per acre. Another 
good mixture is four pounds of alsike, 
one pound of red clover and six pounds 
of alfalfa. In the fields where the acid- 
ity would likely prevent alfalfa from 
doing well, a good combination is five 
pounds of red clover, three pounds of 
alsike and two pounds of timothy. The 
timothy is not a soil builder and it is 
low in feed value, but where the clover 
yield at the first cutting is two tons 
or more per acre, a little timothy will 
help hold the rank growth from lodg- 
ing in case of a beating rain. 

Mr. Klein occasionally has a sprinkle 
of sweet clover and mammoth clover 
plants in his meadows, but these are 
only accidental. As for the varieties of 
alfalfa, he has used Cossack, Grimm 
and Dakota No. 12. Since the meadow 
is allowed to stand but one year in the 
rotation, he is not so much concerned 
with the extra hardy sorts. The price 
of Dakota No. 12 is a point in its favor, 





The greatest volume of ham _ export 
trade goes to Great. Britain, the United 
Kingdom taking from 80 to 90 per cent 
of our total exports of hams and shoul- 
ders, including Wiltshire sides. In that 
market, hams from the United States 
dominate the trade, altho many hams are 
imported into England from Denmark and 
Ireland as part of the Wiltshire sides from 
which they are cut, 






















A New Book of New Idea 


ERE’S a new farm-construction guide that makes 
your building and repairs both easy and economi- 
cal. Contains 64 pages of practical, money-saving ideas. 


Gives complete working plans, descriptive diagrams 
and handy tables, Tells how to build more permanent 
barns, garages, hog houses, feeding floors, sidewalks, 


etc. 


Write for this free book today and we'll also 


include special information on whatever you are plan- 


ning to build, 


For genuine strength ail rugged durability, use 
Ash Grove Cement in your concrete work. For years, 
this super-quality product hasserved the Middle West's 
building needs with unfailing satisfaction, This un- 
questionable dependability makes it especially desirable 
in farm construction. Your local Ash Grove dealer will 
supply you—and don’t forget to send for the book. 


ASH GROVE 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 





ASH GROVE LIME & PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 


Founded in 1882 


710 GRAND AVE. TEMPLE 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal high- 
est of all in feed value—yet it is lowest in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor oats, 
which you can raise or buy cheaper at home. 


¢ namnion 


is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 
— pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
Po grag Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
the combined vegetable and animal protein 
ther can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
Save $3 to $5 a ton on Pig Meal. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
te or wire us direct. 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 
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MASON CITY, IOWA 


“The Pride of northern 
) lowa.”? Hotel service 
i[,equal to any in the 
HH ‘larger cities. You will 
< enjoy staying at Hotel 
., Hanford. Rates, $2 up. 
F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 
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1 does all these things 


heavy “‘Galvannealed’’ zinc coating keeps rust out. ypper in 
= keeps long lifein. Fullle stays, wavy line wires and the 
Sane. bell proot f eaieaen Gane cost lee by tasting lon nae c jon 
n arm fence 
dealer to show RED BRAND FENCE. 
Red Brand Beats 4 ong. Se” 


., (topwire) pl a pry f 


J. E. Rush, Bonilla, S. D., ony :“Thave ihenenunaanans | 

stock from fie 

year than the 

@ DeQueen, rae artes “It was a good fence that sold my eighty 
in Langdale County, Wisconsin, at a good price in 1922 

almost impossible to sell any farm.’’ 


RED BRAND FENCE 
‘Galvannealed??—Copper Bearing 
p | extra profits alone. oy ’t help. bat last for many BM, ~— 
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more money with hog-tight fence. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 3815 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 
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ERY bushel of corn you on your 1928 
+ crop eobed your hag peaked You will 
eave 


your feed, and Fc more than double the 
igs from the same number of sows or more pigs 
om only 4 the sows you ordinarily breed, with 
the ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
as oe sty em ~p Feb 
ables you to farrow your first litter mn ruary 
pay om * Saves up to 100% of your pigs even at 
10 degrees below zero. This =~ arrowing 
helps you make the EARLY fall markets and get 
HIG. EST PRICES. You can then get another lit- 
terin early fall andthe “‘Pig Incubator’’ will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 
This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time hog houses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute perfect farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work c 2 into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
sows. Each pen connects with six separate little 
ig pens into which only the little pige can_ go. 
Catal brooder stove with canopy pathos heat 
down into these little pens, heating themto 72- 
degrees even at tenbelow. Heats sow pens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pene 
except at feeding time. ws can't injure them. 
This is a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment’ 
Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, eas- 
moved; best for owners or renters. Sanitary. 
ell ventilated with roof ventilator and top 
yentilating cello-glase windows that let in the 
growth” rays of sun. 
Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in ogetionss 
two men can put it up in half a day. Built 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy Hog House, self feed- 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS IS THE HOGIMOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 
senp COUPON, _______SAVE MONEY 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO.; Onawa, lowa Dept. 1-B* 
ya ema oa coal my hog profita in| 
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Kills Rats Only 





This new powder 
kills rats and mice 
but nothing else 


Get rid of rats without danger to your chil- 
dren, livestock, pets or poultry. 

Think what this means to you! 

K-R-O may be used freely in the home, barn 
or poultry house with absolute safety. Actual 
tests have proved that it kills rats and mice 
every time but other animals and poultry are not 
injured by the largest doses. 


5 Not a Poison ‘ 

K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phos- 
phorus or barium carbonate. Made of squil? 
bulbs—the new safe way urged by govern- 
ment experts. At your druggist, 75c. Large 
size (4 times as much) $2.00. Or sent direct 
from us postpaid if he cannot supply you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. K-R-' pany, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
ps roar, have thick wind or 











choke-down can be reduced 
“4 with Absorbine, Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
&9 keptat work. Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 

Horse book 3-S free, 
A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about 7 inches diameter. 








Sincerel 
At read it you for good advice = 


ABSORB Na 


TRADE MARK REG U.S Pat OFF 


259 Lyman St.. Spring 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 





CATAPULT 


Another Tale of the Homestead Country . 


By NORRELL GREGORY 
“Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” etc. 


Author of “Homestead Country,” 


HE paper containing the racing 
program came a few days before 
the Fourth, which fell on Saturday. 
Friday, all the people who were up at 
Stutgart’s summer camp, even the rid- 
ers, came down via horseback and 
stopped at the Bar Z for the car which 
mechanics from town had repaired 
and left there to be called for when 
wanted. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
they came, and even tho the Muirs as 
a whole did not think well of that 
crowd, they were urged to stay for 
supper, and accepted the invitation. 

“T see,” said Spence Lossing, “where 
Doug is to ride Catapult tomorrow as a 
special attraction.” 

“To see that lad ride anything, any 
time, would be special,” put in young 
Stutgart. 

“Where is Doug?” asked Spence. 
“He hasn’t been up our way for a week 
or more.” 

“He’s over about town,” Terry told 
him. “Getting ready, I reckon.” 

“How have your cattle losses been?” 
interpolated Mr. Muir, hastily, desir- 
ous of shunting the talk in a different 
direction. 

“Why, not so bad,” Lossing assured 
him. “We’ve not lost many. Have 
you?” 

“We've been hit pretty hard,” said 
Mr. Muir. “The boys reported over a 
hundred dead some time ago. And 





Terry noticed that his manner and 
speech seemed unnatural and strained, 
and he wondered why. And he began 
to wonder why their cattle losses had 
been so heavy and Stutgart’s so light. 


FTER supper, an hour or so be- 

fore sundown, the men were all 
out getting the car ready for the trip 
to town and Mrs. Muir was in the liv- 
ing room playing the hostess to Mrs. 
Stutgart. Fay Stutgart came out in 
the kitchen and offered to help Mary 
with the dishes. Mary refused the 
offer on the grounds that she must be 
tired with the ride down from the 
camp and that it wouldn’t take but a 
minute. Somehow, to Mary’s secret 
resentment, she found that she did not 
like this well-bred city girl; found, in 
fact, that she was actually disliking 
her. 

Fay took a chair by the window. 

“Your brother is a wonderful rider, 
isn’t he?” she said. 

“Terry!” said Mary in surprise. “I 
don’t think they consider him so good 
up here. Terry don’t care much about 
riding the bad ones. He says he’d 
rather let the boys that like excite- 
ment break them.” 

“I don’t mean Terry,” 
slowly, “I mean Doug.” 

“Doug is not my brother,” said Mary 
distinctly, a rich flush flaming in her 
cheeks which were all too colorless 


said Fay, 
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They found Doug and Terry and Sid down by the judge’s stand. 


when you consider that we have but 
about three hundred on the range, it’s 
what I would call heavy. But we’re 
new up here,” he qualified. 

“A hundred!” exclaimed young Stut- 
gart. “That is a stiff loss. I’ve not 
been out on the range much, but I’ve 
not run across many dead animals 
bearing our brand. Not over a dozen 
or so and we've ‘got over two thou- 





sand on this range, all told, mostly | 


whitefaces, too.” : 
Lossing looked around at the others 
uneasily. 
“We've lost more than a dozen,” he 
said. ‘We've found lots of them bear- 
ing our brand, haven’t we, Chal?” 


“Sure have,” said Chal, looking at | 
| they were waiting. 


Mary. 

“I’ve watched it,” went on Lossing, 
“and I never could understand it. Cat- 
tle that are wintered up here like 
yours have been, Mr. Muir, always hit 
the poison the hardest when they are 


turned out. Now ours, which were 
wintered lower down, don’t eat it 
much. It’s funny.” 


“It is,” Mr. Muir agreed. 

“It’s so blamed funny,” snorted 
Mort, who always spoke his mind, 
“that I never heard of it before. 
Wasn’t you ridin’ for Stutgart, Loss- 
ing, five years ago when the poison 
was 80 bad?” 

“I don’t remember,” said Lossing, 
shortly. “I’ve rode for a good many 
different outfits.” 

“I do,” said Mort, “if you don’t. You 
was. And I was ridin’ for Zwick. We 
lost fifty out of five hundred head that 


year, the heaviest loss we ever had, | 


and Stutgart lost a hundred and fifty 
out of two thousand. Remember?” 

“We don’t need to quarrel over it,” 
said Lossing, affecting a laugh. 
not so #mportant as that.” 





| 





“It’s | 


these days. “He’s no relation to me,” 
she added more evenly. 

Fay Stutgart noted the flush and the 
emphasis and, womanlike, understood 
at once. 5 

“I’m sorry,” she apologized. Then, 
“You’re going over to see him ride to- 
morrow, aren’t you? Why not go over 
with us tonight and visit with me?” 

“I’m not sure that I can go,” said 
Mary evasively, wishing that some one 
would come in. 
do here and mother isn’t well.” 

“I don’t see how you could miss it,” 
said Fay with surprise. “I wouldn’t 
for worlds.” 

Terry came in then, mercifully, and 
announced that the car was ready and 


After they were gone, Mary felt the 
first pangs of jealousy, and experi- 
enced the bitterness of the bite. But 


what did it matter, she told herself al- | 


most fiercely. Doug cared nothing for 
her. The manner of his leaving proved 
that. He could at teast have said 
good-by. 

After choring time next morning, 
Mr. Muir announced that he intended 
to ride out on the range and see how 
the cattle were making it. 


“You mean to see how many dead | 


ones you'll find, don’t you?” said 
Mort callously. 
“Guess it amounts to that,” said 


Mr. Muir leadenly. 
me?” 

“T can’t,” disclaimed Terry hastily, 
having other plans in mind. “Mort 
will be of more use to you anyway. He 
knows the range better. I’ve got the 
water to cut on the oats.” 

The west window in the kitchen 
faced town. Mary, as she busied her- 
self with the duties therein that morn- 

(Continued on page 25) 


“Who’s going with 





“There’s so much to | 











sell well and 
keep well when you use 


Diamond Crystal 


fo enagrnene who are increasing 
their incomes each fall by 
marketing home-cured meats 
have learned that the demand for 
their products depends largely 
upon the flavor. 

A sweet, fine-flavored meat 
sells readily and at a profitable 
price. But to be fine-flavored and 
appealing to the palate, it must 
be properly salted. 

Diamond Crystal Salt does that 
—and more. It protects against 
spoilage. You can rest assured 
that the cure will be successful 
with Diamond Crystal. It pene- 
trates the meat to the very bone, 
bringing out the natural flavor to 
the fullest. And because it is pure 
and mild, it leaves no strong, 
salty taste to obscure the flavor. 
Use it this fall and see the dif- 
ference it makes. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meat, for table and for cook- 
ing, for livestock, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats alt Salt.” 


Diamond 




















Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 
esting booklet, “Howto Butcher Hogs 
and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 





D1aAMOND CrysTAt SAttT Co., 
Dept. 884, St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
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Cookies 
HIS is the cooky making season, or 
at least so I was always brought 
up to look upon it. Just as sure as the 
days get crisp, I get the feeling that 
there ought to be cookies in the places 
where cookies are kept, to refer to at 
all times, but especially at those times 
when hunger must be staved off until 
the next meal-time. Cookies are quite 
necessary, as every mother who has 
youngsters in school knows, not only 
to send along in the lunch-pail but for 
the “piece” after school. 
Here, then, are some cooky recipes 
that I think you will like: 


DATE AND NUT COOKIES 


%4 cup stoned dates 

1 teaspoon soda 

1%, cup boiling water 

1% cup butter 

1 cup brown sugar 

1 well beaten egg 

% cup English walnuts 
1% cups bread flour 

2 teaspoons cream of tartar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sprinkle the soda over the dates and 
pour the boiling water onto them. 
‘Cream the butter and brown sugar to 
gether and add the well-beaten egg and 
date mixture. Mix in the nut meats 
which have been cut up. Lastly, add 
the flour, sifted with the cream of tar- 
tar, and flavor with the vanilla. Roll 
out and bake. 


PLAIN COOKIES 


14 cup butter 

144 cup sugar 

1 ege yolk 

11%4 tablespoons milk 

34 cup bread flour 

1%4 teaspoon baking powder 
Flavoring 


Cream butter and sugar and add egg 
yolk unbeaten. Beat the mixture well, 
and then add the milk and flour with 
which the baking powder has been sift- 
ed. Add a pinch of salt at this time. 
Chill thoroly and roll very thin. This 
makes a good cooky for cutting into 
animal shapes. 


FILLED COOKIES 


cup butter 

eup sugar 

eups flour 
teaspoons baking 
eggs, well beaten 
6 pound figs 
Juice of half a lemon 
144 cup sugar 

4% cup water 


powder 


sPrototoe Re 


With the hand, as in making pastry, 
mix together the butter, sugar and 
flour sifted with baking powder. Then 
add the two eggs well beaten and stir 
to a dough. Knead on a floured board 
and roll into a thin sheet. 

Prepare the filling by cooking the 
figs in boiling water until tender and 
then draining and chopping finely. Re- 
serve one-fourth cup of water in which 
the figs were cooked. Add this to the 
chopped figs, together with the lemon 
juice and sugar and a pinch of salt. 
Simmer together until of a rather thick 
consistency. Put a teaspoonful or more 
of the filling on a round and cover 
with another round, pressing down the 
edges. 

Raisins or dates may be substituted 
for the figs in this recipe, and orange 
juice may be used instead of lemon 
juice. 


LIGHTNING COOKIES 


1 cup butter 

4 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

Grated rind of one lemon 

145 cups flour 

1, pound almonds or peanuts, 
chopped finely 


Beat until creamy one cup of butter, 
and beat into it, one at a time, four 
eggs, dropping each unbroken into the 


ra 


mixture and beating until completely 
mixed before adding the next. Beat in, 
after the eggs, the sugar and the grated 
yellow lemon rind. Add the flour grad- 
ually, beating all the time. Lastly add 
the nuts, chopped finely. The mixture 
should be a very stiff batter, and extra 
flour should be added if necessary to 
make it of that consistency. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a greased and floured bak- 
ing sheet, slightly flattening each 
cooky. Bake for five minutes in a hot 
oven and then reduce the temperature 
and bake until cookies are done. 


CHOCOLATE CRUMB KISSES 


14 cup butter 

% cup sugar 

2 well-beaten eggs 

1 cup fine dry bread crumbs 
3 squares chocolate 

3 tablespoons flour 

4%, teaspoon cinnamon 


Cream the butter and add sugar and 
well-beaten eggs. Melt chocolate over 
hot water and add. Stir the whole well 
together, then add the bread crumbs 
mixed with flour and cinnamon. The 
mixture should be as thick as a thick 
batter, but if too thick a little milk 
may be added. 

Spread quite thin on a buttered pan 
and bake in a slow oven for twenty 








Satisfying natural desires to hammer and saw. 
at Iowa City. e 


ratory 


minutes. Cut into squares and rect- 
angles of the same size and put in pairs 
with a filling of strawberry or other 
jam (quite thick) mixed with pow- 
dered sugar. 


The Pre-School Child 
What Do You Expect? 


“H4S James been a good little boy?” 

asked mother when she returned 
from her shopping trip. 

“Well,” answered grandma, “I sup- 
pose that depends upon what you ex- 
pect.” 

“Did he mind grandma?” suggested 
mother. 

“How natural it is for us to think 
first of obedience as an indication of 
‘goodness’ in a child!” exclaimed 
grandma. 

“But surely obedience is important,” 
remonstrated mother. 

“A certain kind of obedience is very 
important. But not the docile follow- 
ing of ‘orders’ which we imply when 
we speak of the child who ‘minds.’ 
Did you ever think how unreasonable 
it is for us to praise the child who 
meekly does exactly as he is told to do 
and to admire the man or woman who 
rossesses a strong character and ex- 
hibits self-control?” 














HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT | 


“Wh-y, I never thought of that,” 
said mother in astonishment. 

“It must be we expect some sort of 
miracle somewhere along the line,” 
said grandma. “But I doubt if we 
have any right to expect it. I’ve just 
read a definition that pleased me. It 
says, ‘Self-control does not mean self- 
repression but self-direction.’ 

“IT do not know whether or not you 
would consider that James has been a 
good boy—it’s just according to what 
you expect of him. 

“T’ll tell you what happened. Aunt 
May came home with a headache and 
wished to take a quiet nap in the li- 
brary. Just about the time she 
dropped asleep I discovered that James 
had arranged to run an excursion train 
from the dining-room door along the 
porch to the front steps—directly un- 
der the library windows! 

“IT suppose I could have said, ‘You 
can not do it!’ and enforced obedience. 

“Instead, I thought I’d see about a 
little self-direction. So I told him 
about Aunt May and asked him to give 
up the excursion temporarily. 

“But I want to run the train,’ he 
insisted with commendable persever- 
ance. 

“*You will greatly disturb auntie’s 
nap,’ I reminded him. 





labo- 


Children in the pre-school 


“*But there are a lot of people wait- 
ing,’ he insisted, pointing. Sure enough, 
there were three dolls, four tin sol- 
diers and a black dog waiting for the 
excursion train! 

“*We could telephone to them that 
the train would be an hour late,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘Then Aunt May’s nap would 
be over. It seems to me it would be 
only the right and kind thing to do.’ 

“James thought about it. It wasn’t 
very easy to do. But he telephoned, 
and then went out to make a lake in 
the sandpile and sail pea-pod boats. 

“You will have to decide for your- 
self whether or not he was ‘good.’ He 
did not ‘mind’ instantly or unques- 
tioningly. He did argue about it. But 
he did decide for himself to do what 
Wwe agreed was the right thing. So 
far as his grandma is concerned, she 
thinks he was very good, indeed.” 

“Oh, mother, I needed that lesson 
more than James did,” said James’ 
young mother. “I shall try to look be- 
yond the present moment in what I 
expect of my child.”—Alice Margaret 
Ashton. 





Try a high stool for many of the 
kitchen jobs at which you have been 
used to standing. 





Liver is a food especially recommend- 
ed for anemic persons, because it con- 
tains iron. _ 


Patchwork Thoughts 


OBWEBS are sparkling in the sun; 
the oaks over on the distant hij. 
side are a dozen gorgeous shades of 
brown and red. It is a struggle to Stay 
indoors today! October and Indiaj 
summer along with it bring out aj 
that is nomadic in me. I would give 
the world to go wandering thru aj 
these golden days, careless and aim. 
less. It seems to me that autumn eo}. 
ors never were so gorgeous, tho I be- 
lieve I thought the same thing lagt 
year. 


There is a picture, quite a well 
known one, called Autumn Glory, that 
almost describes October when at its 
best, as it is these days. It is a good 
Picture to have on the walls in the 
winter time. © 


I am reminded of a conversation | 
had with a certain river pilot on the 
Mississippi this summer. Finding that 
I showed some appreciation for the 
hills and the river, he said, “Yes, but 
you ought to see those same hills after 
the leaves turn in the fall. The sumac 
down low close to the river turns red. 
It is the reddest, and then there are 
other reds and yellows and tans all 
the way up those sides and on top.” 

He also said, “You ought to take the 
boat trip down the river from St. Paul 
to Dubuque some time along in Octo 
ber when it’s pretty.” 

And I think I shall. 


We might all have more colorful au- 
tumns if we would just plant the right 
things, such as: oaks, red and white 
oaks in particular; hickory trees, hard 
maples, sumac, wild plums and wild 
crabapples. I’ve observed that these 
usually turn the loveliest colors. 


For those of you who are looking for 
something new in the way of winter 
bouquets, I have the following sugges- 
tion: Gather seed pods of the hop 
vine and combine it with trailing 
pieces of bittersweet. I just discov- 
ered how lovely this combination is.— 
J. W. 





Honey Recipes 


Honey is not only a delicious dish for 
the table, but also a wholesome food. Be- 
cause the chemical change effected by the 
bee in the sugars, the nectar ig the same 
as that effected by digestive ferments; 
honey is often said to contain predigested 
sugar and to be more wholesome thak 
cane sugar. It is also believed to have 4 
mildly laxative effect. Many attractive 
dishes can be made from honey. Two 
follow: 

HONEY NUT BRAN MUFFINS 

144 cup honey 

1 cup flour 

4% to % teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 

2 cups bran 

1 tablespoon melted butter 

1% cups milk 

% cup finely 
walnuts 


Sift together the flour, soda and salt, 
and mix them with the bran, Add the 
other ingredients and bake for twenty- 
five or thirty minutes’in a hot oven in 
gem tins. This will make about sixteen 
large muffins, each of which may be con- 
sidered roughly to be a 100 calory portion 
and to contain two grams of protein. 


HONEY DROP CAKES 


% cup honey 

1% cup butter 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon cloves 

1 egg 

1% to 2 cups flour 

1% teaspoon soda 

2 tablespoons water 

1 cup raisins cut into small pieces 


Heat the honey and butter until the 
butter melts. While the mixture is warm, 
add the spices. When it is cold, add part 
of the flour, the egg well beaten, the soda 
dissolved in the water, and the raisins. 
Add enough more flour to make a dough 
that will hold its shape. Drop by spoon 
fuls on a buttered tin and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 
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YOUR 
BUILDINGS 


the ASSETS 
everybody sees 


HE appearance of farm build- 

ings is the visible standard by 
which a farmer’s customers and 
neighbors judge his good manage- 
ment. Your buildings, painted white 
or light colors with Eagle Pure 
White Lead in Oil, indicate careful 
attention to economy. They provide 
cheerful surroundings that add to 
the health and happiness of every- 
one on the farm. 

Farmers who have painted with 
Eagle know its economy in first cost. 
When repainting time comes, they 
realize another economy of pure 
lead paint. It wears away evenly, 
slowly. It is tough and elastic—does 
not crack or peel off — leaves a per- 
fect, deep-anchored foundation for 
repainting. 

Leading paint dealers sell Eagle. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
134 North LaSalle Street —Chicago. 

You will appreciate the many helpful 

suggestions for mixing white lead paint 


contained in our ‘Tinting and Mixing 
Chart.” Write today for your free copy. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 











|.this year. 
| seven to eight inches across. 


Garden Club 











EAR GARDEN CLUB: Jack Frost 
comes and goes quite regularly 
of nights now and even the warm 
breath of Indian summer’s sunshine 
can not recall a single flower. Of 
course, we still have a few straggling 
chrysanthemums but, for this one ex- 
ception, the garden has gone to sleep. 
I walked thru the garden yesterday 
and thought to myself, “Is there any- 
thing so bleak and sad looking as a 
garden just before winter?” I think 
not, and yet when one thinks of the 
buried hopes there—the bulbs and 
hardy plants and seeds—it doesn’t 
seem like such a lonesome place. For, 
barring the hazards of winter, there 
will be a garden again next year. 

Someone has said that the reason 
gardeners live so long (they do, you 
know), is because they must always 
live for another blossom time. 

The garden being empty, we must 
now begin looking ahead to the extent 
of getting the garden cleaned up. This 
is especially important where insect 
pests or stalk borers raided this past 
summer. Many of them pass into the 


| dormant stage in or about the stalks of 


dead garden growth and their chances 
for continued life are greatly dimin- 
ished if the garden is raked and the 
debris burned. 

As long as the frost does not enter 
the ground it is still all right to plant 
bulbs. Auratum lily bulbs should be 
hardened off and ready to plant by 
this time. 

A couple of Sundays ago I went rid- 
ing thru some woodsy places and had 
the good luck to see some bittersweet 
growing alongside the road. At least 
I thought it quite good luck until a lit- 
tle later when we met a car that had a 
great bundle of bittersweet tied on the 
side of the radiator. Having been very 
careful myself to only pick a few of 
the berries and not hurt the vines for 
bearing another year, and then to car- 
ry them in my hands so as not to 
shake off the berries, I felt not a lit- 
tle disgusted at the parties who had 
evidently cleaned out the woods of bit- 
tersweet and then tied it onto the car 
to be battered and broken. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





Garden Notes 


E. C. Powell, of Portland, Ore., grew 
a gladiolus eighty-three inches high 
The individual flowers were 
This 
record was made by the variety Mme. 
Leon Douglas. Under Iowa conditions 
it commonly grows four feet high and 
the flowers are five to six inches 
across. 





August 22-28 was hollyhock week in 
Sioux City. The Garden Club of that 
city selected the hollyhock for the 
city because it is easy to grow, blooms 
in a variety of colors, and makes a 
fine display alike in private gardens 
and public parks. A booster for this 
flower donated half a bushel of seed 
for free distribution among the school 
children of Sioux City. 





At the gladioli show of the Sioux 
City Garden Club, August 12, the 
spikes of Purple Glory made an espe- 
cially attractive display. Mr. A. Up- 
ton exhibited the best bouquets of 
named varieties. 

Among the exhibitors at this show, 
experience indicated that a few varie- 
ties are especially suited to Iowa con- 
ditions. Marshal Foch is a good pink; 
Dr. Bennétt, scarlet; Carmen Silvia, 
white; W. H. Fipps, pink; Gold, yel- 
low; E. J. Shaylor, an especially relia- 
ble pink ruffled sort. 





Professor Hansen, of the South Da- 
kota experiment station, has developed 
three new hardy roses, the Yanka, 
Ekta and Yatka. These are vigorous 
growing bushes, but bloom only in the 
spring.—C. D. K. 

















Warm Homes 
































Plenty of snug, comfortable warmth with constant circula- 
tion of the air indoors is necessary for the health and hap- 
piness of your loved ones. With the Radiona in your home 
you can be sure of utmost comfort all through the winter 
months, and at the same time have your source of warmth 
right in the heart of the home, in a fixture as neat and at- 
tractive as a regular piece of furniture. The Radiona liter- 
ally broadcasts heat. It is as modern as the radio—the~ 
latest and greatest development of years in home heating. 


The New Fireplace Model of the 


RIVERSIDE 
RADIONA 


As illustrated above, has all the neat and attractive appear- 
ance of a home fireplace. The face is finished in lifelike 
granite stone effect with doors in decorative bronze and 
copper finish. Sides, top and back are in richly grained 
walnut wood finish. With the doors open you have all the 
cheery glow of the open fireplace and, closed, the surest 
and steadiest circulation of fresh, warm air throughout all 
the connecting rooms. 


See this newest improved home 
heating appliance at the near- 
est leading hardware store. 















\ 
\ Boo’ Name \ 
: gares® | ann 
“i or P- O a in - 
City gow 
State pare MAIL THIS 


——* COUPON TODAY 
BAKEWELL RIVERSIDE 


The surest means of GOOD cooking is 
a good Range. This new and improved 
range is the one perfect cooking equip- 
ment for the modern home. Sold by 
all best hardware dealers everywhere. 





ROCK {ISLAND STOVE CO. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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cAnother cup ?” 
‘YOUBET!’ 


The most sincere compliment to your 
coffee is when they ask for a second cup. 















To make that kind of coffee you must 
have wonderful flavor, strength and mel- 
lowness to work with. 

Delicious coffee is easy to make with 
Butter-Nut because it is so rich in those 
qualities. Folks never ask for a second 
cup of coffee they do not like. But when 
you use Butter-Nut—just watch them! 
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“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 
saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 

they compared notes. She had bought the same product 


that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘‘If I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 


first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

‘*T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 








| herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore 





| are now living. 


| have planted pleasant vineyards, but 


| the gate: it may be that Jehovah, the 





c= Sabbath School Lcstont 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply two 
the quarterly reviews. 

Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 








duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Jehu had extirpated the Baal wor- 
ship introduced by Ahab, and the peo 
ple had therefore returned to the calf 
worship introduced by Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat, and which was now observed 
in various sanctuaries, notably Bethel, 
Gilgal and Beer-sheba. At Bethel the 
ruling priest of the false worship wag 


Amos Pleads for Justice 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 6, 1927. Amos, chap- 
ters 5 and 6, Printed—Amos, 5:1, 2, 
10-15, 21-24.) 

“Hear ye the word which I take up 
for a lamentation over you, O House of 
Israel. (2) The virgin of Israel is | Amaziah, a corrupt time-server, who, 
fallen; she shall no more rise: she is | when Amos began to preach in Bethel, 
cast down upon her land; there is | secured an order from Jeroboam to 
none to raise her up.... (21) They | send him home, with the advice quite 
hate him that reproveth in the natural to a time-serving preacher, 
gate, and they abhor him _ that | that he could get a better salary in the 
speaketh uprightly. (11) Forasmuch | land of Israel, and that it was not good 
therefore as ye trample upon the poor, | form to say unpleasant things in the 
and take exactions from him of wheat: neighborhood of the royal residence, 
ye shall build houses of hewn stone, 
but ye shall not dwell in them; ye 





the land of Judah, and there eat bread 
| and prophesy there; but prophesy not 
any more at Bethel, for it is the king’s 
chapel and the king’s court.” (Amos, 
7:12-13.) The message, however, that 
Amos had to deliver was that the way 
to national and individual prosperity, 
nay, the very existence of the nation, 
was in the return to the true, ancient 
worship of Jehovah, and not to the 
prevailing heathen form of the calf, 
as established by Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat. He points out that this false 
worship had already corrupted the na 


ye shall not drink the wine thereof. 
(12) For I know how manifold are 
your transgressions and how mighty 
are vour sins—ye that afflict the just, 
that take a bribe, and that turn aside 
the needy in the gate from their right. 
(13) Therefore, he that is prudent 
shall keep silent in such a time; for it 
is an evil time. (14) Seek good, and 
not evil, that ye may live; and so Je- 
hovah, the God of hosts, will be with 
you, as ye say. (15) Hate the evil, and 
love the good, and establish justice in 





er, charging them in words that seem 
to scorch and burn even when we read 
them in cold type, with corrupting the 
very fountains of justice. A_ plain, 
blunt fellow was this shepherd Amos. 
He had an opportunity, because he oc- 
cupied a lowly position, to see what 
were the sufferings of the lowly, and 
he boldly charges the leaders with 
turning justice into wormwood and 


God of hosts, will be gracious unto the 
remnant of Joseph. . .. (21) I 
despise your feast days, and I 
will take no delight in your solemn as- 
semblies. (22) Though ye offer me 
burn offerings and your meat offer- 
ings, I will not accept them: neither 
will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasts. (23) Take thou away 
from me the noise of thy songs; for I 
will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
(24) But let judgment roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” 


earth, trampling upon law and justice 
and equity. 

He next gives these corrupt officials 
— five reasons why they should return to 

The prophet Amos was a resident of | the true God. First, He is the Creator 
Tekoa, in Judea, six miles from Beth- | of all things. “He maketh the Pleiades 
lehem. He was not educated in any of | and Orion.” Second, He has power to 
the prophetic schools, but, according | save in the sorest trouble. “He turn- 
to his own account was a plain shep- | eth the shadow of death into the morn- 
herd and gatherer of sycamore fruit, | ing.” Third, He has power to visit 
or a dresser of sycamore trees. The | upon the nation the sorest judgments. 
sycamore of Palestine is not our syca- | “And maketh the day dark with night.” 
more or anything like it, nor yet the | Fourth, He is the Lord of the rain. on 
sycamine tree of the New Testament. | which all agricultural and national 
The latter is a true mulberry, and the | prosperity depends. 
sycamore an evergreen fig tree, called | the waters of the sea, and poureth 
sycamore because its leaf resembles | them out upon the earth (Jehovah is 
that of the mulberry. Literally it is a | his name.)” Fifth, He is the avenger 
mulberry fig tree. The sycamore | of all injustice toward the weak and 
bears an inferior fig, but bears fruit | defenseless. 
thru a long season, and hence is used 
as a tree around fields and along 
roads, and therefore, because of its 








Next he describes 


favorite food with the very poor peo- 
ple. So wher Amos says that he was a | tice; they trample upon the poor and 
take exactions from them of wheat. 
That is, while denying justice to the 
poor, they were willing to give them 
justice if the poor were willing to pay 
the price; in other words, to put 4 
bribe in their hands. If they will make 
it to their interest to do their duty, 
then they will do it. With the proceeds 
of bribery, they built fine houses and 
surrounded themselves with splendid 
vineyards. The prediction of this 
granger prophet, plain and blunt iD 
his speech, fearing God, but having 00 
regard for the persons of men, is that 
this system of bribery and corruptiol 
will do them no real good. That is, ia 
the end, it won’t pay them to be cor 
rupt—a very hard lesson to teach 
corrupt men even in these moder 
days. 

Then follows in the twelfth verse 4 
more direct arraignment of the rulers 
of Israel. He says, “I know how malt 


fruit, or a dresses of sycamore trees, 
he means that he was not a regular 
preacher or prophet, but a poor man of 
Judea, accustomed to poor fare, whom 
the Lord had commissioned to testify 
against the sins of the rulers of the 
neighboring kingdom of Israel. (See 
Amos, 7:10-17.) 

He lived in the time of Jeroboam II, 
when the kingdom was enjoying a high 
degree of prosperity, when increasing 
wealth brought with it the sins usual 
in good times—extravagance and lux- 
uriance among the rich, worldliness 
among the masses, the oppression of 
the poor by those who had the power, 
a lax administration of justice because 
of the bribery of judicial officers, and 
in general a lax administration of law; 
sins, it might be remarked, not dissim- 
ilar to those in the times in which we 








“Oh, thou seer, go flee thee away into 


tion, and he appeals not to the com- 
mon people, but to those high in pow- 


casting down righteousness to. the 


“That calleth for 


“That bringeth sudden 
destruction against the strong, so that 
destruction cometh upon the fortress.” 
in detail the 
cheapness and commonness, was a | crimes of the rulers which then govern 
Israel: They have no regard for jus- 
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easier 
Kitchen 
Work 


The job of preparing three 
meals a day is not an easy 
one, and when you are handi- 
capped for the lack of suffi- 
cient room or the right kind of 
cooking utensils, it is piain 
drudgery. Why do it? Pres- 
ent-day prices of cooking 
utensils in aluminum, granite- 
ware and white enamel, are 
so low in comparison to the 
quality that you get that it is 
needless not to have plenty of 
things to work with. Spend 
an hour some afternoon at 
your nearest ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store and see what 
a fine assortment of pans, 
kettles, broilers and roasters 
you can secure for a few dol- 
lars. They will pay for them- 
selves many times over. You 
can be absolutely sure of one 
thing too, and that is that the 
quality which you buy at 
these stores will be of the very 
best and that the prices will 
be as low as or lower than you 
can get for the same class of 
goods anywhere else. 


Your “Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 














fold are your transgressions and how 
mighty are your sins.” Now listen: 
When he comes to mention the list of 
these mighty sins and manifold trans- 
gressions, they are just the common, 
everyday sins of those times and of 
these times—oppression, the taking 
advantage of people that mean to do 
right; bribery, or the acceptance of 
presents, raiiroad passes and rebates, 
payment of debts and mortgages, polit- 
ical influence thru what is known as 
a “pull,” and the refusal to gave a 


| fair chance to the poor man who is not 
| able to pay a lawyer, for that is ex- 


actly what is meant by “turning aside 
the poor in the gate from their right,” 
the gate being in those days the places 
where courts met. So manifold and 
mighty had these sins become, so deep 
had been the corruption, the perver- 
sion of the very fountains of justice, 
that there seemed to be no hope of re- 
form from within, and all that the op- 
pressed man could do was to keep 
quiet and let the evil work itself out, 
as it surely would; or, in other words, 
to await the judgment of God in 
destroying a nation so hopelessly cor- 
rupt. 

If a nation is ever to be redeemed, 
it is to be redeemed from within. Cor- 
rupt as it had become with all its ap- 
parent outward prosperity, it may be 
reformed even yet, if the rulers and 
people will but return to the true 
faith, not in profession or outward 
form, but in the inward life. “Seek 
good, and not evil, that ye may live; 


| and the Lord, your God of hosts, shall 





be with you.” For this, he says they 
have the spoken word, the Divine 
promise. jut they must manifest 
their reform by hating evil and lov- 


| ing good. Then he points out the 


way in which they may show that 
they really hate the evil and love the 
good, and that is by doing justice to 
the poor, by giving every man an 
equal and a fair chance. 

An outward expression of religion 
alone will not suffice. Sacrifices and 
offerings and public worship will not 
suffice. There must be righteousness 
and justice also. 

The important truth underlying the 
entire lesson is that national prosper- 
ity is based on true religion, a rever- 
ence for God, and as a result of this 
the administration of justice to every 
human being, however poor or degrad- 
ed he may be. Every poor man has his 
rights, and the King of kings will pun- 
ish the nation that violates them. A 
nation that fears God will respect the 
rights of men, and a nation permitting 
maladministration of justice, the brib- 
ery of officials, and the oppression of 
the poor, violates the rights of men, 
proves indisputably that it has no fear 
of God, no true religion. 





Tomato Juice for Young Babies 
OMATO juice may be used the 
same as orange juice for feeding 
babies because both are sources of vit- 
amin C, the vitamin which makes chil- 
dren grow properly. Grapefruit juice 
also may be used and lemons, toma- 
toes fresh or canned, supply the same 
vitamin, so any baby, whether breast 
fed or bottle fed, need not be without 
this necessary substance at any time 
of the year. 

Lemon, orange or tomato juice may 
be given to a baby as young as three 
weeks. The juice should be strained 
and diluted with an equa) amount of 
boiled water and the feeding should 
begin with a teaspoonful of this mix- 
ture once a day. As the child grows 
older the amount should be increased 
and by the time the baby is a year old 
the fruit juice may be given without 
the water. For bottle-fed babies the 
juice may be divided by the number of 
the feedings during a day, and added 
to each bottle just before feeding time. 





To make cider apple sauce, prepare 
apples as for apple sauce and cover 
them with sweet cider reduced one-half 
by boiling. Cook slowly until tender. 





TEACHING A NATION TO AVOID SEVERE COLDs 
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now treat colds externally 
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NE great worry to mothers abouc their 
children’s colds is that they come so 


Inhale Healing often. They know constant ‘‘dosing’’ fre- 
Vapors All quently upsets the little ones’ delicate 
Mieke i digestions. Yet, colds should not be neg- 

18 OMB lected, because they may pave the way for 


serious trouble in later life. 


Cannot Upset the Stomach 
Modern mothers avoid these dangers by rubbing Vicks VapoRub 
on the throat and chest at the first sign of every cold. Vicks, being 
externally applied, cannot disturb the digestion. It acts two ways 


at once in bringing relief: 


(1) It is vaporized by the heat of the body and inhaled direct to 
the inflamed air passages, loosening the phlegm and easing the dif- 


ficult breathing. 


(2) At the same time, Vicks stimulates the skin like a poultice, 
or plaster, ‘‘drawing out’’ the soreness and pain. 
P ? & P 


For Adults, Too 


It is an obstinate cold indeed that can resist this double direct action. 
Most colds are gone by morning. Equally good for adults and children. 
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at once 
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NOW OVER BK MILLION JARS. USED YEARLY 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Save half a ton every year 


Ai 






This is the Charter 
Oak Coal Saver 
The red tag identi- 
fies it. Look for .he 
tag when you buy. 
The Stove: Charter Oak Parlor Furnace 
No. 54. Burl walnut mahogany and plain 
finishes. Also four other styles and sizes 
in all finishes. 

\ 1 id 


S 
i 


THINK of half a ton of coal in one big coal bucket 
or on one great shovel big enough to hold it all 
at once. A lot of coal 


That is how much you can save this year and every 
year if you heat your home with a Charter Oak 
Parlor Furnace equipped with the Charter Oak 
coal saver. 


The Coal Saver is an exclusive patented autom:tie 
damper which regulates the fire for you. It con- 
trols the heat in your home by giving you a are 
which burns neither too fast nor too slow, but at a 
steady, even temperature. 


The Charter Oak Coal Saver costs no more. It is 
a regular part of Charter Oak Parlor Furnaces, Let 
a Charter Oak dealer explain it to you, and ask 
him or write us for descriptive bookiet. 


CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE CO., 
ST. LOUIS 


‘an CHARTER OAK 


Used by four generations in millions of homes. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EGG MASH 


(Jewel Brand) contains: 

Pure Wheat Flour Mid- 
dlings; Dried Buttermilk; 
fine ground Oats Groats 
(hulis off not oats ground 
fine); Gluten Meal; Corn 
Meal (all of the corn kernel 
ground fine); best grade of 
Meat Scraps; Old Process 
Linseed Oil Meal; Alfalfa 
Flour; Calcium Carbonate; 


INTERNATIONAL 





The hen is a factory that 
uses feed to make eggs. The 
feed must supply the egg- 
making material. The hen 
cannot produce eggs at a 
profit to you unless you feed 
her properly. 
INTERNATIONAL Eg g 
Mash contains the necessary 
feeds balanced in just the 
right amounts to produce the 
maximum amount of eggs 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Try this guaranteed feed 
at no risk to you. 


Order a sack from your 
nearest International Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL Sugar Feed Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








EGG MASH -fewel Brand 





COMBINATION WORM PILLS 


for Poultry 


Why feed worms in your poultry? 
Get rid of them before cold 
weather sets in. Get your hens in good 
condition for winter work. For best 
results use Ki//ips Combination W orm 
Pills. They get both tape and round 
worms. 2c each, At your druggists, 
or write us for complete informa- 
tion giving his name. 


Killips’ Poultry Laboratories 
Oskaloosa, lowa 














Fits any tank.’ Borns 14 to 16 


ae ot 
le oO be ee 

e. Guaranteed, Write 
for interesting folder, and for 


w se ee RO 
terere and Portable Smok 








more in other states for freight. 
From Factory to 'tser Direct. e 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 4... 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 14 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. Soe 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


pe. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estimate 
return mail. Send us complete list of : 
down. We ship quick and pay the freight. satin 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEB 








io money 









BULLETIN 
NO. 650. 


Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 


| Tennessee 








Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A 





WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN 








Farmer Agents Wanted 


Sell the complete and favor- 
ably known line of ‘Pride of 
the Farm” Automatic Cattle, 
Hog, Sheep and Poultry 
Waterers. There is still 
some territory available. 
Write for liberal agents’ 
proposition. 
HAWKEYE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





NCE again the turkey struts into 
limelight. As the holiday season 
approaches, the farm wife who has 
worried thru the hazards of rain, cold, 
disease, scanty feed supplies, motor- 
ists with no regard for poultry in the 
road, and the well-known gypsy tend- 
encies of the turkey to go roving off, 
frequently to forget its way home or 
to be gathered into another flock, 
takes stock of the turkeys which have 
survived the struggle and begins to 
figure what the return for her labor 
with them will be. 

Early in the season, it was believed 
that this year’s turkey crop would ex- 
ceed all previous records. The high 
prices which prevailed last Christmas 
when farmers were paid on the aver- 
age 32.8 cents a pound, the highest 
since 1920, induced many who had 
never been interested before to try 
their hand at raising turkeys. The 
demand for “seéd stock” early in the 
year was the largest ever known in 
many sections. Young and healthy 
toms without pedigree in some in- 
stances sold for $10 and hen turkeys 
for $5 in Texas. So heavy was the de- 
mand for hen turkeys toward the close 
of last season that many cars of 
dressed turkeys moved to the east 
with only a scant showing of hen 
turkeys. 

Big Crop Was Expected 

The stage seemed set this spring for 
what promised to be the largest crop 
of turkeys ever raised. Undoubtedly, 
the hatch was in line with these ex- 
pectations. But the hazards from 
poult to market are great, and this 
year a cold, wet spring increased the 
difficulty in getting young turkeys 
thru the tender stages, particularly 
for those who attempted to raise incu- 
bator hatched poults. Furthermore, 
the inexperience of many producers 
was a tremendous handicap. There 
are records where hundreds of young 
turkeys were hatched out in Texas and 
only a fraction of them reached the 


themselves. 

Estimates of the size of the turkey 
crop are at best only a matter of con- 
jecture. The consensus of opinion now 
indicates that in spite of the larger 


| hatch last spring, the crop to be mar- 


keted is not larger than a year ago. 
From Texas and Oklahoma, which sup- 
ply the bulk of the Thanksgiving trade, 
up thru Kansas, Nebraska and into the 
Dakotas and Montana, come reports of 
“same as year ago,” or “fewer turkeys 
than in 1926.” In the Pacific north- 
western states, a small increase is in- 
dicated. In the eastern states, such as 
Delaware and Maryland, the turkey 
crop is believed to be fully as large as 
a year ago. Pennsylvania reports 
some increase. In the south, Alabama, 
and Kentucky shippers 
agree that the turkey crop is smaller 
than last year, while Mississippi re- 
ports production as “unchanged.” 

It is still too early to venture a 
guess as to the probable price at 
which turkeys will be sold this vear. 
Prices never are determined before 
the first of November, when the mar- 
keting season opens, and they fre- 
quently change as much as 10 to 15 
cents a pound before the short season 
is over. Prices paid to producers dur- 
ing the past five years are reported to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are as follows: 


Oct.15 Nov.15 Dec.15 Jan.15 











Last year the country prices paid to 
Texas farmers for No. 1 live turkeys 
started at 23 to 25 cents a pound. On 


point where they began rustling for | 


! 





Turkey Market Outloo 


Bad Weather Prevented Big Production 


By MARILLA ADAMS 


November 15, the average for the en- 
tire state was 24.1 cents, or 2 cents 
a pound higher than a year previous, 
In Okiahoma, producers received an 


| average of 26.8 cents a pound on the 


same date. In the central states, 
where a smaller proportion of the crop 


| is ready for the Thanksgiving trade, 








cents cents cents cents 
1922 «2.200 25.1 29.5 32.3 29.7 
1928 ...... 26.6 27.9 24.5 23.1 
DOES siege 23.3 24.2 25.8 26.2 | 
BOZO" sscecs 24.0 28.3 31.1 31.7 
1926 ......26.6 29.8 32.8 31.6 


the price averaged 29.2 cents and ip 
the western and mountain states, 355 
cents. A month later, farm prices had 
advanced from 10 to 25 per cent. 

During the last three years, prices 
paid to farmers for their turkeys have 
averaged higher in December than ip 
November. This will tend to make 
farmers wait for the Christmas sea. 
son before disposing of their birds, 
For this reason, dealers are inclined to 
believe that the opening prices will 
have to be as high as a year ago in or. 
der to attract producers to sell. 


Large Stocks Held Over 


An unsettling factor in the situation 
is the stock of turkeys still held over 
in storage from last year’s deal. Coun- 
try prices for turkeys advanced so 
rapidly during December last year that 
city prices had difficulty in keeping 
up. Furthermore, consumer interest 
fell off at the higher level and the 


| Christmas trade was not as heavy as 


many dealers had anticipated. On 
February 1, when reserves of turkeys 
are usually at the peak, there were 
5,000,000 pounds more turkey meat in 
storage than on the _ correspondinz 
date a year previous. Since then, 
withdrawals have been _ sufficiently 
large to cut this margin in half, but 
on October 1, the stocks of 5,165,000 
pounds were practically twice as large 
as at the corresponding time a year 
ago. The average for the past five 
years on October 1 has been 4,555,000 
pounds. 

The heavy movement of turkeys 
from -storage during the spring and 
summer was at the expense of prices 
as the sales have been made at less 
than cost in most cases. Dealers who 
have stored turkeys during the past 
few years claim that their operations 
have been unprofitable. They prob- 
ably will be slow to store the surplus 
above holiday requirements this year 
except at a price which seems a safe 
guarantee against further losses. 

Argentina shipped substantial quan- 
tities of turkeys to the United States 
during the summer, but the arrivals 
fell off early in October and dealers 
were inclined to the view that the 
movement was over until next sum- 
mer. Small supplies have arrived 
from European countries such as Hun- 
gary, Austria, Germany and Ireland, 
but the amounts were too small to 
have much influence on the market. 
Foreign turkeys will not be a serious 
menace to domestic prices this fall and 
winter. 

Altho the crop got a late start in 
most sections, the cool weather lately 
has been favorable for the growth of 
turkeys and the birds generally are 
believed to be further advanced than 
usual at this time. A plentiful supply 
of small grain also will help put the 
birds in fine condition and the weight 
per head is expected to average higher 
than last season. Dealers insist that 
they will buy for the Thanksgiving 
trade strictly on a No. 1 grade basis, 
and will encourage farmers to return 
the under-developed birds to the range 
for later handling. 





Raising Pullets for Sale 


The growing of pullets for sale at 
the beginning of the laying season or 
shortly before is apparently a well es- 
tablished part of the farm business on 
some New England farms. In a re- 


cent issue of the New England Home- 
stead there were numerous advertise- 
ments offering early hatched pullets 
for sale. 


Quite a number of the ad- 
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EASY FLOCK CONTROL OF| 





Nothing is more important 
than de-worming. Right now 
before fall laying starts. Near- 
ly every_county is worm in- 
fested. Your flocks are not 


immune. 

This is the de-wormer that abso- 
jutely does not decrease ee apap 
of the mash. It purges birds of all 
worms—tapeworms, round worms, 
ete. Snaps layers into abundant 
new vitality. Sends 100% of the feed 
the egg way. 

Your money refunded if Pratts fails. Write 
for your copy of Profit From Poultry—1928. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 







Powder 


55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See 
. yourdealer fora money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 








Est. 1916---Pat’d 


Admits Ultra-Violet Rays 
Brings Winter Eggs 


Hens quit laying in winter because glass windows stop the 

fun’s ultra-violet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 

ecratch shed and they start laying like it was June. 

GLASS CLOTH admits ultra-violet light aeeyy- be 

ms exercise. Egg paralysis disappears. Egg 
fanction. It is common for my hens to lay $1000 worth | vat 
cage i in the cold months. A $5.00 roll of &LASS CLO 

you tremendous profits. Half a million phn = 

tsers. Tryitthis winter. Make bigegg money. Order 
srollatonce. It will pay you 

News super-strength material just out. ‘“Tough as boot 
leather.’’ Strongest material of its kind on earth. Trans- 
parent, waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


00 b bi 1] 45 
i] PE IAL oat 36 inches wide. Sempies en 
TRIAL OFFE 13:9 Bo ok, ‘‘Feeding for Eggs,’”’ free. 
talog sh ues 


owin: uses, on rei 
If your dealer does not inn it, order direet from os 


TURNER BROS, wetfingtse, onto Dept. 879 


HOW TO MAKE HENS LAY 

Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
Prices for eggs, one can’t afford to 
keep hens that are not working. Fora 
time my hens were not doing well; 
feathers were rough; combs pale and 
only a few laying. I tried different 
remedies and finally sent to the Walk- 
er Remedy Co., Dept. 23, Waterloo, 
Towa, for a $1.00 package of Walko 
Egg Maker. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth 
and glossy; combs red, and they began 
laying fine. I had been getting only a 
few eggs a day. I now get five dozen. 
My pullets hatched in March were lay- 
ing fine in October.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, 
Huntsville, Mo.—Adv. 


MEAL | eof ROSS BROODER HOUSE 
PREVENTS LOSSES ~ 








ROSS’ 





Nene nd-- corners for 
ad vermin Wonclasive 


4 eter 
12 feet. Capacity 500 chick 
Built sectional- me celueged. 
Buy too bt A Pay Sater 
ROSS CUTTER & none co. 
411 Warder St. 3 

















Makera Ross Metal Silos -- Cutters 





, It’s economical, too. 3 
350 baths. io $2.50 up. 





vertisements also offered yearling hens 
for sale. March and Apri! pullets from 
state accredited and diarrhea tested 
stock of Leghorn, Rhode Island Red 
and Plymouth Rock breeds are offered 
at $2 each and thereabouts. 

The same advertisements that price 
pullets at $2 in several cases priced 
yearling hens at $1, showing the dif- 
ference in value placed on the two 
classes by New England poultry keep- 
ers. While here in the corn belt we 
may not be justified in making quite 
as much difference between early well- 
matured pullets and yearling hens, yet 
the difference in returns won't be 
much different here. 

Several advertisements offer pullets 
of different ages. Here are some: 
Barred Rock and Wyandottes, April 10 
hatch, $2 each: May 8 hatch. $1.35. 
Rhode Island Red pullets, April hatch, 
$1.75; May hatch, $1.50. 

That the American breeds have to 
be hatched by April to get into pro- 
duction before cold weather would ap- 
pear to be as true in New England as 
the middle-west. Otherwise we would 
not have the sharp discount in price 
for pullets hatched one month later. 

The production of pullets for sale at 
the beginning’of the laying season is a 
phase of poultry keeping that isn’t 
common in the middle-west. It prob- 
ably will develop within the next few 
years. 





Legumes As Green Feed Sub- 
stitutes 


The Ohio experiment station has 
done some valuable work in testing 
out the use of alfalfa, clover and soy- 
bean hay as substitutes for green feed 
for the laying flock. They found that 
each bird could make profitable use of 
about one pound of leafy, fine-stemmed, 
bright hay per month. The hay should 
be cut before it is mature, so that it 
will no* be coarse or contain a high 
per cent of crude fiber. 

It is nearly always possible to get at 
least a limited amount of such hay 
from the last cutting of alfalfa or the 
second cutting of clover. A consider- 
able number of Iowa farmers are cut- 
ting a small portion of their alfalfa 
late in the fall, after the removal of 
the last regular crop. The least ma- 
ture of the soybeans, when they have 
been cut for hay, are equally satis- 
factory. 

These Ohio tests indicate that these 
three, alfalfa, red clover and soybeans, 
are equally valuable if cut and cured 
properly. In these,tests the feeding of 
the hay in hoops of poultry netting was 
found to be very satisfactory. Cutting 
the hay in half-inch lengths made the 
feeding easier and the hens ate more. 
A silage cutter or feed chopper can be 
used to cut the hay. 

The shatterings that accumulate 
where the alfalfa or clover is handled 
in feeding the cattle or other livestock 
is equally valuable if the hay is of good 
quality and not injured by weathering 
or heating in barn or stack. Alfalfa 
meal made from green hay in the mash 
or fed as a separate part of the ration, 
is another green feed substitute. 





Late Molters Idle Shortest 
Time 

Some hens take fully four times as 
long a vacation as others to regrow 
their feathers and prepare for another 
season of egg-laying. A recent study 
at the Missouri agricultural experi- 
ment station showed that hens ceasing 
to lay in July took 182 days’ vacation 
and laid 109 eggs during the year. 
Those quitting in August took 151 
days off to grow new feathers, laying 
134 eggs. September quitters lost 143 
days and laid 137 eggs. October molters 
were idle 94 days and laid 153 eggs. 
Birds laying up to November lost 69 
days for molting and laid 171 eggs, 
while December molters lost only 45 





days and laid 174 eggs during the year. 
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10% Morek ges 
25% More Chicks 


with 


Ful-OPep Egg Mash 





“2 neroant 
snesmnton os Masoe 


Sa HILLSIDE POULTRY FARM 20 wre 
ss MT AIRY MARYLANO ee 


OST ODERN Pane Im AuEMEA.8000 BREEDERS ALL BRED FOR WEAVT £66 PRODUCTION UNDER SCIENTING MANAGEMENT 
BABY CHICAS MATCHING EGGS STOCK AND FANCY WHITE EGGS FOR SALE 


> 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


, July 9, 1927 
QUAKER OATS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a report of the test I made 
at this farm with home mixed rations versus Ful-O- 
Pep Feed. 

The test was run from Dec. Ist, 1926, to July Ist, 
1927, on two-year old hens and proved that Ful-O- 
Pep Egg Mash is superior to home mixed feed in 
every way. 

During my twenty-five years’ experience with poul- 
try this is the first time that I have been convinced 
that your commercial feed is the real feed for raising 
growing and laying stock. 

We are making arrangements to put our whole flock 
of layers on Ful-O-Pep Feeds as the result of our test. 

Our growing pullets (about 5000) are now on Ful- 
O-Pep Growing Mash and they look the best of any 
pullets I ever saw. 

I wish to thank you for past favors to us during the 
test and remain. 











Q 
Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher 





N a poultry feeding test conducted by Hillside 
Farm, 508 yearling hens were started on Ful- 

O-Pep Egg Mash. 
At the same time 985 yearling hens were started on 
a home-mixed ration, sprouted oats, and semi-solid 
buttermilk. 
The Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 82 eggs per bird 
during the test. 
The home-mixture flock averaged 74 eggs per bird 
during the test. 
10% more eggs per bird from the Ful-O-Pep flock. 
The Ful-O-Pep birds ate less mash. The cost of 
feeding the home-mixture flock was higher. 
The labor necessary for feeding the Ful-O-Pep 
flock was less, owing to the elimination of a morn- 
ing feeding of grain and other extras and the fact 
that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is ready for use, just as 
it comes from the sack. 
Eggs from the Ful- O- Pep flock averaged 78% hatch 
against 62% for the “home mixture” flock. 


25% increase in hatch from Ful-O-Pep eggs. 


Isn’t such evidence as this enough? Aren’t you 
ready, now, to give up old-fashioned and unprofit- 
able feeding methods? Do it now! Put your hens 
on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash—the scientific ration that 
contains just the things a hen must have to make 
eggs—minerals, proteins, and other substances. And 
remember—this is the feed that contains COD 
LIVER MEAL to make all ingredients do faster 
and better work. See the Quaker Dealer near you. 
Look for the blue-and-white striped sack. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


Quaker 
Sugared 


Quaker Quaker 


waker , Quaker 
Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Meal 


Dairy Rations 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Don’t fool yourself! Purina 
is not too high. When men 
like these—your neighbors 
under ordinary farm con- 
ditions—can make more 
money by feeding Cow 
Chow, you can too. 


; Piper Dairy, at Greenfield, sociation and he feeds Cow 
} Iowa, made an extra net profit Chow. 
of $47.80 per month with Cow L. W. Clough, of Waterloo, 
Chow. Iowa, increased his net profit 
E. N. Short, of Tama, Iowa, $35.10 per month by feeding 
formerly fed b panies 4 ground Cow Chow fo his 13 cows. 
oats, corn and cob meal, cotton- ee 
seed meal, and oil meal. When Postage el Vegeheng. Oe ie 
he changed to Cow Chow and (Chow feeding increased the 
corn and cob meal he was able monthly profit $22.50 on his 12 
to get as enone’ — —_, 2 cows. 
$1.95 saving on feed costs. His Wm. Heston, Fairfield, Iowa, 
monthly saving was $58.50. is feeding 6 cows on one-half 
A. J. Hewitt, Waterloo, Iowa, Cow Chow and one-half corn 
has the highest producing herd and oats. He is clearing $176.40 
in the Pioneer Cow Testing As- per month net profit. 










































These men are saying a feed 
which lowers the cost of pro- 
duction cannot be too high. 
They say the feed which pays 
the most profit is the cheap- 
est you can buy. Allofthem 
are feeding Purina today. 


Thousands 
of 
dairymen 

say— 
PURINA MILLS 
994 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Let Balky-Las 
work with Cow 


Chow inincreas- i f 
ing your milk Write us for a Purina 
production. Cow Booklet—free 
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1928 Free CaTacos 


THE GREATEST CATALOG we have ever published. Greatest be- 
cause itis filled with better merchandise for farm and home, better bar- 
ins, lower prices all the Say renee than you can get anywhere. 

that proves that our Direct from 
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ON SPREADERS—That_makesCL™ (IRY ey Jy: 
oh ay pay MAY) ret tie, 
marke M 
a $50 lower, and still as good as_any spreader made. 24 as 


SEPARATORS-ENGINES-SPREADERS 


= BIG by made i. om —_ I x ay crest from 
actory user at prices you can’t equ: where. ig Capacity, Big 
d, Automatic Machin 






tic ery e argain prices possible. 


SEPARATORS-The master|ENGINES—Te New GatLoway HanpY¥ 
piece of the Big Galloway Factories. | ANpy 11-4 H. P. the cheapest small engine on the 
often called the w: SBPARATOR |market, Just right in size, right in construction, 
close ekimming, easy |right in price for those odd jebs on the farm that 
ration and you have n cope by hand. Sold on trial. a4 
WORLD'S payments, Also bigger engines up to 16 H. P. 
FOR LESS MONEY thap you can buy any other. 







peseuse of x, 
rning, economic: 
tong life. Others call it 
ya YS oe. valyy 
‘il inspect it, compare it, 

“Srainst ony Sake et gi:| SPREADERS—New low prices, make the 
price. We make it easy by means|Famous GALLOWAY 3-in-1 the lowest priced 
of our DaY OFFER. spreader on . The best value. The 
it if you like ft. for it in 6, 9, ight draft, Big capacity. 
orl qonthe. Send It back if you| Modern . All latest improvements. 
don’t. he fairest, arest|Spreads Lime, Straw or Manure. SOLD ON TRL 
cream separator ever made--at' y payments. If the Spreader fails in any oj 
Prices that easily save you $50 

or more. 


: at 
e claims we make--if it ‘does not prove the big 
gest value- 
PS : The Galloway 
GALLOWAY meane satisfaction 
or money back 
-g 74™ products and 
tices. 35,000 separators, 10,000 engines, 


send it back, 
Farmers 
of these factories. 


90 frl4 HP. 
THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


\, Tho atest 
fs gine fithe morte 
10,000 spreaders is the cap: 
Dept. 227 aterioo, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Butter Storage Heavier, Cheese 
Is Lighter 


The figures on cold storage holdings 
which were released on October 8, 1927, 
show that there are 8,728,463 pounds 
more butter in storage than at a sim- 
ilar time in 1926. The total holdings 
in twenty-six markets this year were 
98,959,209 pounds, as compared. to 
90,230,746 pounds last year. 


unusually burdensome amount, for the 
market has been relatively strong for 
some little time. 

The holdings of cheese in the twen: 
ty-six markets were 46,347,006 pounds 
this year, as compared to 56,477,912 
pounds last year, or a decrease of 
10,130,906 pounds. This is also reflect- 
ed in a satisfactory market price for 
cheese. 

Production conditions generally are 
favorable on account of recent rains 
which have freshened up pastures. Re- 
ports from the majority of sections 
show that dairy cows will generally go 
into the winter in fair flesh. Concen- 
trates which go into dairy cow rations 


are generally higher than last year, | 


while hay prices are lower. 





Raising Veal Calves 


The production of veal calves is sel- 
dom a paying proposition if dairy prod- 
ucts are used that could be sold at 
whole milk or at present butterfat 
prices. This makes the raising of veal 
calves a means of disposing of prod- 
ucts that might otherwise go to waste 
or of carrying on calves that have lit- 
tle value until they are old enough to 
dispose of as marketable animals. 

Experimental work shows that one 
can ordinarily expect a veal calf to 
make approximately one pound of gain 
for every ten pounds of milk consumed. 
In other words, 100 pounds of milk 
would produce a gain of ten pounds, 
At present butterfat prices, the fat in 
the 100 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk 
would sell for approximately $1.75. If 
the only returns came from the gains 
made, the ten pounds of veal would 
seH for from 80 cents to $1. 

In feeding veal calves, one must have 


| a margin to operate upon the same as 
| in feeding beef cattle. 


In veal calves 


Evidently | 
the trade does not consider this an | 


| you have the original weight of the 
calf, which will usually vary from ™% 
to 80 pounds. This can not be sold tor 
| veal when the calf is dropped, as the 
government requires that the flesh tis 
sues must ve thoroly formed, nayg 
| dried, ete., which usually requires a 
| period of at least three weeks. There. 
| fore, the raising of veal calves often is 
| @ problem of developing this initia) 
weight until it is mature enough to py 
on the market. 

Unless there are cows in the herg 
which can not be milked, or fresh cows 
that are constantly coming on which 
will furnish milk that is satisfactory 
for feeding to the calves but not yet 
ready for the market, the veals which 
are sent to market as early as they are 
sufficiently developed will make the 
most money. The longer that the 
calves are fed, the smaller the margin 
and the greater the cost of the gains 
Usually the most satisfactory period go 
far as age and development are cop. 
cerned is from four to six weeks of age, 





Winter Water Supply Is 
Important, 


Dairy cows which are giving from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds of milk 
daily will need from nine to ten gal 
lons of water daily, while cows that 
are giving only a small amount of milk 
can get along on half of this amount. 
This fact alone demonstrates that a 
good water supply is a prerequisite of 
successful dairying. 

When dairy cows are forced to go 
out into a cold northwest wind and 
shiver while they are trying to drink 
out of a trough partially covered with 
ice, it stands to reason that they will 
not drink a sufficient amount to pro- 
duce efficiently. From a standpoint 
of feed alone, it is cheaper to heat the 
water with coal or oil than it is to heat 
it in the cow’s body by the use of high- 
priced feed. 

If the question of economy alone 
were the only point to consider, it 
would not be so important. However, 
cows will not produce to their maxi- 
mum capacity when they are forced to 
drink ice water. When such conditions 
exist, it is only natural that cows will 
drink only sufficient to keep up their 





body requirements. 








four prizes. 


pounds for the year. 
also are world’s record-breakers. 








BROWN SWISS CHAMPIONS 


Here are four Brown Swiss cows shown recently at the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, at Waterloo, that set an unusual record in the showring. 
All four animals were shown in the mature cow class and won the first 
From left to right, they are: 
Ethel W., Goldy Marrillan and Silver Bell. 

June’s College Girl, first prize winner, is the champion butterfat pro 
ducer over 7’l ages in the Brown Swiss breed. She has a record of 1,062.3 
College Ethel W., Silver Bell and Goldy Marrillan 
The quartet has the unusual distinction 
of being the first four world’s record holders shown together as a class of 
breed animals and winning the honors as such. 
to the work of Dr. C. F. Osborne, of Hampton, their owner. 





June’s College Girl, College 


It is a striking tribute 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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The October Message plan one. Some jack-o-lanterns made that thereby they will gain merit with seedlings, others are keeping dad’s 
aoa u out of cow pumpkins give a farm the god Ram, in whose honor the tem- woodlot and the neighbors’ clean of 

Our ete “re what a bs lawn and home a very inviting ple was built. From past experience dead and down timber and poor trees 
started on their school work for the jook to the boys and girls, and the great gray monkeys of the sur- and watching to keep out fires. Oth- 


year and I am wondering how they 
are getting along. As I have frequent- 
ly said to you, getting a good start 
in anything generally means a good 
finish. The 100-yard dash man who is 
all set, right up on his toes and who 
gets off on the jump when the starter’s 
gun sounds is the one who usually 
wins the raee. The football player 
who outcharges the opponent in the 
line and keeps on going thru is the 
player who makes good. 

Now I know tnat not every one of 
you boys and girls in school can be a 
star pupil and make an unusual record 
in scholarship. I do know, however, 
that there are latent qualities in every 
boy and girl which are not fully de- 
veloped simply for the reason that the 
boy or girl did not get off to a good 
start. And what I mean by a good 
start in school work is doing your best 
right from the start. If you think you 
can do a thing and really try, the 
chances are that you will do it. If 
you think you can not do a thirg, you 
are licked from the start. Conscien- 
tious effort will enable you to do many 
things you thought you could not do. 
There is a whole lot of plain, common 
horse sense in the statement, “We 
learn to do by doing,” and not a single 
one of you splendid young folks on the 
farm will make the progress in your 
work it is possible for you to make if 
you do not make the effort. Don’t put 
things off, don’t say, “I will try tomor- 
row,” but get the same kind of jump 
on your work that you would want to 
get if you were running that 100-yard 
dash. From the time you start to 
school until you finish your education 
you should not let down in your start 
on a task. The farther along you go 
the stronger will be your starting or 
effort muscles, and you will be sur- 
prised at their development. 

I would also say to our boys and 
girls that play at school is important, 
too. No one can work all the time 
without going stale. Play is the relax- 
ation from work which freshens us for 
our tasks when the play period is over 
But don’t make the mistake of play- 
ing when you ought to be working, or 
working when the play time is on. 
Take a part in the play life of what- 
ever school you are in. Be a good 
sport—willing to play the other fel- 
low’s game as well as your own. Work 
hard, play hard, and you will get a lot 
of benefit and pleasure out of your 
school life. 

And do not forget co-operation in 
school. I mean by that that your 
teacher is, so to speak, the head of 
co-operation in the school. She wants 
every one of you to do well under her 
leadership. She wants you to do well 
individually and to have all the classes 
make a good record. A good recitation 
on the part of any pupil is an incentive 
to others in the class. When it is your 
turn, do your part. Many a boy or 
girl in school has had a hard time be- 
cause they failed to work with those 
who were trying to help them. Teach- 
ers are not all 100 per cent any more 
than the rest of us, but you will al- 
most always find your teacher not 
“wind Willing but very desirous of help- 
ng. 

What about a Hallowe’en party in 
your neighborhood? Has one been 
Planned? If not, why not? The Four-H 
Club or the Lone Scout tribe or both 
together where they are in the same 
neighborhood should get together and 


Hallowe’en is certainly a mighty good 
excuse for a splendid get-together 
night which all will enjoy. Get a pro- 
gram committee, a decoration commit- 
tee, and an “eats” committee together 
and plan a real oldfashioned good time. 
Your older friends will be glad to help. 
I know a whole lot of good times are 
lost to a community because it lacks 
some one to start them. The Four-H 
Club boys and girls and Lone Scouts 
ought to take the initiative and plan 
a whole winter program of good times. 

In the hope that many of our young 
folks will take kindly to the sugges- 
tion' and asking that they write us 
about the Hallowe’en party they held, 
I am looking forward with interest to 
know how many young folks will make 
the effort. 


Cordially your friend, 
JOHN P. WALLACE, 





Real Monkeys for Clowns 


Rev. A. M. Sones, of the Mecosa 
Bagh Boys School of the Methodist 
mission in Indora, Nagpur, India, sends 
in the following comment on Indian 
monkeys at the fair. Mr. Sones is an 
Iowa product, coming from a farm in 
Jones county: 

“Something different from the gen- 
eral run of things is a fair with real 
monkeys for the clowns. Every year 
thousands of Hindu people come to a 
steep point of a hill called Rameek, on 
which is located a temple. On the two 
special days of the fair many people 
climb to the top of the hill thinking 


rounding jungle have learned that for 
some reason or other the people will 
feed them if they come to the fair. So 
they come by the score. Great long- 
haired fellows, some nearly as large as 
a twelve-year-old boy, beg grain and 
oranges, and get them. The reason 
the people feed them is that they are 
sacred to the Hindu people. It is said 
that when the god Ram was on earth a 
large army of these monkeys fought on 
his side and won a battle over his 
worst-hated enemy. A kodak was 
snatched from the hands of a friend 
of the writer’s by a huge monkey, and 
seriously examined before it was 
dropped as useless. The monkeys cut 
up many capers which amuse the spec- 
tators.” 





Forestry Contest 


Here’s $50 for some boy or girl, $20 
for another and $10 for a third. The 
American Forestry Association, Len- 
nox Building, Washington, D. C., is 
offering those prizes to the boy or 
girl under fifteen, living west of the 
Mississippi river, who does the most 
helpful act in forestry between now 
and the time of next American For- 
estry Week, which will be in April of 
1928. 

There will be five other prizes, too, 
of a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life,” the top- 
notch forestry and outdoor magazine 
of Amercia. 

You don’t have to look far for some- 
thing to do. Look near at home. Some 
boys and girls are planting young 
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ers are preparing posters and exhibits 
in school to show how to grow and 
take care of the woods and how to use 
them properly. They are starting for- 
estry clubs in their communities to 
look after the welfare of the woods in 
the neighborhood, to protect the wild 
flowers, birds and animals. Maybe 
you can get the people in your town 
or county to start a forest, or the 
school authorities to put forestry 
courses in the school, so that all the 
boys and girls can learn about the 
trees and the out-of-doors. Ask your 
scout leaders, club leaders, school 
teachers, the county agents and your 
parents to help you get started. 

In starting your work the American . 
Forestry Association wants to know 
who you are and that you are serious 
about your work. They are asking you 
to sign a pledge to aid in forest pres- 
ervation. These pledges and detaile 
of the rules of the contest and addi- 
tional suggestions can be had by writ- 
ing to the Extension Forester, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Do this 
right away so you can get started. 





The Kingbird 

Every country-dweller should know 
the kingbird, one of our common field 
birds worthy of a safe nesting place 
on every farm. In its food habits the 
kingbird is largely insectivorous, and 
it is therefore one of the farmer’s 
valuable neighbors. The bird is easily 
identified as it perches on roadside 
fence wires and makes its quick sal- 
lies into the air for insects, its char- 
acteristic flight— rapidly vibrating 
wings and tail widely spread—may be 
recognized almost as far as one can 
see the bird. Its plumage is grayish 
black above, and pure white below, 
with black tail, across the end of 
which is a very distinct white band. 
From the time of its arrival in early 
May until its departure in late August 
or early September, it is quite a fa- 
miliar bird character, for it is always 
found in the open country. It prefers 
orchards near farm buildings and 
small trees, especially the wild apple, 
along the roadside for its nesting 
place. The kingbird’s noisy demon- 
strations when an intruder is near the 
nest give warning that the courageous 
bird is ready to defend its possessions 
should it become necessary to do so. 

The poultry raiser should consider 
himself fortunate if a kingbird nests 
near his yards, for he can have no 
more faithful watchman over his 
flock. A crow or hawk prowling about 
the chicken yards is promptly set upon 
by the alert kingbird, and the attack 
is so furious the marauder is glad to 
escape without his prey. The kingbird 
plunges on the head and back of the 
luckless crow or hawk again and 
again, often appearing to ride on his 
enemy’s back for some seconds, mean- 
while sparing no effort to inflict all 
punishment possible. Th» larger bird 


- cannot cope with the small, agile war- 


rior who can dodge and return to the 
attack while the former has made only 
one move in his defense. 

In addition to eating aerial insects, 
the kingbird eats grasshoppers, leaf- 
hoppers, crickets, butterflies, weevils, 
beetles, wasps, flies and even a few 
caterpillars, a diet which makes the 
bird one of considerable value to the 
agriculturist—Fred J. Pierce. 
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What Do You Like? 


Dear Girls: 

This is an open letter to all the girls 
who read these Four-H Club pages. 
Briefly, my idea in writing it is to 
find out what you like best in these 
pages—or else what you do not like, 
for I want you to be very frank with 
me. I want you to write me a letter 
that answers the following questions: 

1. What one feature in the Four-H 
pages do you like best? And why? 

2. What is your second choice? 
Your third choice? 

3. Name at least three new features 
you would like to see on the pages? 

4. Did you like the articles on what 
girls are wearing, written by Mary 
Grace Ramey from observations made 
along Fifth avenue, the famous style 
center of America? 

5. What do you think of the Ging- 
ham Gift Nook idea? The second ar- 
ticle about it is appearing in this is- 
sue. The next and last article in No- 
vember will tell you how to display 
the articles in the nook, and also about 
last minute gifts you can make. 

Do you know of any club that is 
planning a gift shop patterned after 
the Gingham Gift Nook? 

I know that many of you are busy 
with school work, but it won’t take 
you very long to write the answers to 
these questions and put them in an en- 
velope addressed to the Four-H Pages 
Editor. Incidentally there is a dollar 
prize each for the ten girls who send 
in the best and most complete answers 
to these questions. Your letters will 
not be published, so do not be con- 
cerned on that score. Write as frank- 
ly as you please, knowing that what 
you write will go no farther than my 
desk. Write on only one side of the 
paper, in ink, preferably, and send 
your answers along so that they reach 
my office by November 16. This will 
mean that you’ must mail them not 
later than November 14 or 15. 

FOUR-H PAGES EDITOR. 




















Negro Spirituals 


Out of cabins, cotton fields and camp 
meetings of the old south come the 
rarest of all home-made songs, the ne- 


gro spirituals. Just how or when or 
by whom these songs were made can 
never be known; for years they were 
passed on orally, sung down from 
group to group until their origin can 
only be guessed. 

In their music the most casual lis- 
tener finds the expression of an inner 
life—a spirit at strange variance with 
the outward life and experience of 
these singers of the old slave planta- 
tions. Thus the songs have come to 
be known as spirituals because they 
are the spirit expression of their hum- 
ble makers. 

Whether these songs were made up 
by especially gifted singers, as some 
doubtless were, or whether they were 
evolved by groups singing together, 
these songs possess qualities found 
in the folk music of no other people. 
Nowhere in folk nor composed song 
are thought and word more truthfully 
fitted to melody. No race has given 
its folk tunes such varied and fascinat- 
ing rhythms and, most remarkable of 
all, while the folk songs of other 
races have been made with a single 
melody, the negroes sang in marvelous 
original harmonies, not imitating be- 
cause they heard no other music, but 
these humble toilers made up their 
own rare harmonies. One hundred 





years ago they sang combinations of 
tones that the music scholars of today 
are only just discovering. 

Within the last five years these 
spirituals have been collected and pub- 
lished so that now they are widely 
used and studied. Concert program, 
radio and phonograph carry these 
strange and weirdly beautiful songs to 
all parts of the world. “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “Go Down, Moses,” 
and “Deep River” are masterpieces of 
music and literature which will live 
as long as art endures. 

Some of the spirituals carry in them- 
selves the story of their origin. The 
fervor of a camp meeting conversion, 
the shout of a cabin prayer meeting, is 
in text and tune. Others suggest a 
field group singing as they work, 

The song “By an’ By” in text and 
tune suggests a scene and a story like 
this: 

The cotton balls were open wide to 
the morning sun. The field was a gar- 
den of white and green. Between the 
rows, husky workers moved while, 
with practiced fingers, they filled the 
sacks that swung from brawny shoul- 
ders. 

Over the fluffy rows, a mocking 
bird called and sang, called and sang, 
a song of its own making. 

The soul of a dusky worker thrilled. 
A strong young voice answered the 
bird with a call song of its own mak- 
ing, 

“Oh, by an’ by.” 
The lift of the morning, the lilt of the 
brown bird was in the voice. 


“Oh, by an’ by.” 


Beside the strong young worker was 
a spent old negro, tho his sack hung 


heavy on his drooping shoulders, his 
soul, too, stirred to the beauty of the 
morning. His deep voice answered the 
young singer, but the drag of the 
heavy sack was in his tune, 


“By an’ by, 
I’m gonna lay down dis heavy load.” 


Then a cardinal bird called its 
cheery whistle and the young strong 
worker answered in a lilting tune, of 
a robe he would wear, by and by. 
Again the deep voice of the old man 
joined in but even the red bird could 
not lift the weight of the sack from 
the weary shoulders. Again the tune 
sank, 

“By an’ by, 
I’m gonna lay down dis heavy load.” 


Now another worker caught the joy 
of sun and song. He borrowed the 
melody, and sang his song of a happy 
time coming, 


“Oh, when I get to heaven, gonna 
sing and shout.” 


Again, just as the mocking bird fit- 
ted his song to the call of the cardinal, 
the old man fitted his tune into the 
strain. It made a refrain for the song 
of the young man’s exultation. 


“Dere’s nobody dere to turn-a-me out, 
I’m gonna lay down dis heavy load.” 

So, a sentence at a time, the song 
grew—one singer after another bor- 
rowed the tune, and suited lines of his 
own to its rhythm and each singer in 
turn waited for the refrain of the old 
man, with its sinking cadence. It 
was ‘just the contrast needed for the 
lilting song. 

The red bird flew from the top of a 
cedar. Brilliant wings cut the blue 





(A Department for Letters from Girls and Leaders of Girls) 


Dear Hearthfire Editor: 

In Eden township, Benton county, we 
have a Four-H Club known by the name 
of Eden’s Willing Workers, and they 
certainly live up to their name. This 
club was the first one to be organized 
in our county, having been organized 
back in 1920. 

This year there are ten members 
taking the home furnishing course and 
stressing the furnishings for a girl’s 
room. The club has a yearly program 
which provides for a meeting every two 
weeks during the summer and every 
month during the school year. The club 
also has full charge of one township 
meeting, at which time they put on a 
program and have a social, serving 
home-made ice cream and cake. When 
the club first took part in the monthly 
joint meetings, they just put on a part 
of the program, but the last two years 
the program committee has set aside a 
month for the club to be responsible 
for the program. This works out nice- 
ly for all concerned. 

The year’s program which the club 
made this year consists of a study of 
the music numbers in the Music Mem- 
ory contest, not only to hear the music 
played and recognize the numbers but 
also to make a study of the life of each 
composer. Also, the girls will study 
good pictures, the masterpieces of art. 
Pictures are studied in much the same 
way as the music, a girl being respon- 
sible for giving the study to the club. 
At each succeeding meeting, they re- 
view both music and pictures that have 
been studied at past meetings. Then, 
too, they will study health from the 
Four-H Health Primer at each meeting. 





The club took part in the program 
at the county fair on Farm Bureau Day 
and also had an exhibit in which each 
girl showed three things she had 
made. One of the nice things about this 
exhibit was that the older girls saw to 
putting up the exhibit—a wonderful 
help to their leader. 

Their program last year consisted of 
a study of walls, floor coverings, cur- 
tains, color and design and arrange- 
ment of furniture in a girl’s room. They 
also took up the arrangement of the 
things on the dresser and in the dress- 
er drawers. They served hot lunches 
at two public sales to get funds for 
their club, serving as many as 1,000 
lunches at one of the sales. This year 
they are planning a gift shop sale for 
some time early in December. The 
articles sold will be things the girls 
have made. 

The program which the club put on 
at the township meeting?this year was 
as follows: Songs by the entire club, 
readings by Helen Kray, Ruth Kray 
and Agnes Conger, a Four-H Club ini- 
tiation ceremony in which they initi- 
ated their new member, closing the 
ceremony by singing the Four-Leaf. 
After that there were talks, and the 
program closed with the American Girl 
Revue, each girl representing different 
styles in dress, as Puritan, colonial, 
bustle age, Gibson girl age, Red Cross 
nurse, athletic girl, and the modern 
1927 girl. Music appropriate for each 
style was played and the revue ended 
by singing America the Beautiful. 


MRS. M. D. FRY. 
Leader, Benton County, Iowa. 
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Ruth Alice Stevenson of the Eldeen 
Club of Pymosa township, Cass county, 
and her pet puppy Dumplings. 





air with a flash, and the song followed, 
“Oh, some of dese mawnings, 

Bright and fair, 

I'm gonna lay down my heavy load. 
I'll take-a ma wings 

And cleave the air, 

I’m gonna lay down my heavy load.” 

Then a young strong voice joined 
the deep old voice and together came 
the refrain—one melody lifting, the 
other leaning as tho the heavy load 
was eased by a strong arm. The double 
duet refrain was only for a moment. 
but the harmony of that moment was 
passed down thru many cotton fields, 
until now the old slave song has found 
its way into concert halls the world 
around. 

Paul Robeson, the famous negro 
singer, knows just how to sing the re- 
frain of the bent old toiler. Lawrence 
Brown, who sings with him, puts all 
the lift of the morning into the lines 
of the young singer. So this made-up 
song of the cotton field has come to 
be one of the most popular of the folk 
songs of America.—Fannie R. Bu- 
chanan. ‘ 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of 
a series of articles on American folk 
music. Songs of some Indian tribes, 
fiddle tunes of the cowboys, and the 
near-folk songs of Stephen Foster will 
appear in later issues. 





PILLOW CASE DESIGN 
25% 3 
“Sy ROS 


No. 2022—We show herewith a very 
beautiful design in pillow cases. These 
are hemstitched on the very finest qual- 
ity tubing with no filling, and will give 
the utmost satisfaction when completed. 
The lazy daisies are simple to finish, and 
full instructions for the color scheme are 
furnished. These pillow cases can be ob- 
tained in two sizes—42-inch, $1.25 per 
pair, and 45-inch, $1.40 per pair, postpaid. 
In ordering, be sure to state number and 
Address, Pattern Depart- 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Gingham Gift Nook, Your Own 
Gift Shop 


THAT a variety of places yield ma- 
\\ terials and articles all eagerly 
waiting to be magically transformed 
jnto gifts for the “Gingham Gift 
Nook”! Atties, pantry shelves and 
kitchens, the ten-cent store, the wash- 
goods counter, scrap bags, and, yes, 
even scrap heaps, have golden treas- 
ures if you will only look for them. 

In our first article we suggested di- 
viding the work into groups. We have 
listed articles under each one, as fol- 
lows: 

Pasters can make: Pleated lamp 
shades; gift boxes of all kinds, some 
to hold home-made candy or the more 
expensive gifts sold in the shop, oth- 
ers to be used for handkerchiefs, gloves 
or powder boxes; Christmas cards. 

Sewers can make: Aprons, cretonne, 
gingham, oilcloth and muslin; pillows, 
gingham, Oilecloth and sateen; oilcloth 
bibs; hot-pan holders; luncheon cloths 
and napkins; jars of preserves and jel- 
lies tied with Christmas ribbons and 
springs of holly; Christmas cards. 

Painters can paint: Cake pan cov- 
ers; coaster sets; slates; glass flower 
powls and candlesticks; jars of canned 
fruits with a design painted on the 


glass; Christmas cards. 
Fabrice painters can paint: Painted 
scarfs and handkerchiefs; paint de- 


signs on oileloth aprons, bibs and cush- 
ions made by second group; help paint 
designs on articles made by third 
group; Christmas cards. 

There are so many gifts to tell you 
about that we will have to make the 
descriptions as brief as possible. 

As many already know how to make 
the pleated shades, it will not be neces- 
sary to explain the work. Ordinary 
wrapping paper dyed in various colors 
makes very lovely shades and has the 
added advantage of being inexpensive. 

There are any number of materials 
suitable for covering the boxes. Deco- 
rative paper, cretonne, printed ging- 
ham, wall papers, linen and sateen, all 
of which may be used. Magazine cov- 
ers, illustrations from stores and ad- 
vertisements may be used for designe 
on the lids of the boxes. Below are a 
few suggestions for some attractive 
boxes: 

A brilliant effect is gained by cov- 
ering a box with gold paper and past- 
ing on the center of the cover a picture 
of figures in brilliant reds and blue- 
greens. This particular design was 
taken from an advertisement. 

A stunning box may be made of black 
sateen with a center design of modern- 
istie flowers cut out of felt and caught 
down in the centers with decorative 
beads or buttons. It could be used to 
hold handkerchiefs, gloves or beads. 
You will also find this same style of 
box very unusual if sateen in pale col- 
ers is used with harmonizing felt 
flowers, 

An attractive gift is the sewing gift 
box, which is covered with decorative 
Paper or material and contains tape 
measure, paper of ptns, package of 
heedles, spools of thread, usually black, 
white, tan, pink and blue, cardboard of 
darning thread in various colors and 
several yards of lingerie ribbon. All 
the articles are purchased in the ten- 
cent store, 

Quaint little boxes are made by 

using printed ginghams and those cov- 
ered with cretonne make lovely bits of 
color in a room. 
The best material to use for pasting 
1S a vegetable glue, as it can be used 
for sticking paper and cloth to paper, 
Wood and glass. 

We have listed Christmas cards in 


all the groups, and will tell you about 
them a little later. 

Now for the sewers and the fasci- 
nating things they will make, 

First of all, aprons—always a gift 
to delight a woman or girl. Attractive 
ones are made of cretonnes and print: 
ed ginghams with the edges bound with 
tape matching the predominating color 
in the material. Designs cut from 
scraps of cretonne or conventional mo- 
tifs of printed ginghams appliqued on 
muslin, make aprons which should sell 
easily. And what shopper could resist 
an intriguing little apron of green oil- 
cloth with a painted design in silver, 
orange, yellow and black. White en- 
amel colored with a little oil paint is 
used for the colors, and radiator paint 
for the silver. 

The same materials and ideas for 
the aprons may be applied to the cush- 
ions. Sateen cushions with the same 
decorations as the black sateen box 
which we described would make indi- 
vidual gifts. Any number of distinc- 
tive designs may be painted on $oil- 
cloth cushions. 

Oilcloth bibs bound with colored 
tape and painted with designs of ani- 
mals or figures from nursery rhymes 
will be received with delight by the 
youngest member of the family. 

Hot-pan holders in groups of three 
or six make gifts that are always wel- 
come. They are made of printed ging- 
hams or of unbleached muslin bound 
with colored tape and with appliqued 
designs in the same color. 

Luncheon cloths make quite elabo- 
rate Christmas gifts, but may be made 
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for a surprisingly low price. You will 
be able to make a good profit and still 
price them at a figure that will please 
the purchaser with its reasonableness. 

The painters will soon find them- 
selves being called the wonder-workers 
because of the lovely gifts which they 
will make out of the most ordinary 
materials. 

The cake pan cover, for example, is 
just a very deep baking pan turned 
upside down with a knob from the ten- 
cent store fastened on for a handle. 
The pan is painted with lacquer paint 
on the outside only and then decorated 
with a design and colored bands, using 
white enamel colored with oil paints. 

The same method is followed in paint- 
ing the coaster set. The tray is a large, 
round cake tin, and the holders for the 
glasses are made from the lids of jars. 

A very useful and appreciated gift 
for the kitchen is a slate, which may 
be used for listing groceries, duties to 
be remembered, engagements, etc. The 
slate and pencil which is fastened to 
it with a long cord are lacquered and 
then decorated. 


Any number of glass articles found 
in the ten-cent store are most unusual 
when decorated with painted designs. 
White enamel colored with a small 
amount of oil paint is also used for this 
work. Another unusual treatment for 
glassware, such as powder jars, candle- 
sticks, etc., is to put bands of gesso of 
a thick consistency on the glass and 
then place a few bright colored beads 
in the bands. This will-give quite an 
antique effect. 

And now for the fourth group—those 
girls who transform bits of silk into 
the most tempting of scarfs and hand- 
kerchiefs. It would be an excellent 
plan for them to make up samples ang 
then start taking orders at the earliest 
possible date. The writer will be very 
happy to send information sheets and 
directions about the dyes and materials 
which she has found most effective. 

The fourth group will also help dec- 
orate the articles made in the second 
and third groups. 

We have the name of a concern sell- 
ing Christmas cards which are to be 
hand-colored. The prices are so low 
that a good profit may be made and 
still enable you to sell the cards at a 
very satisfactory price. The best plan 
is to tint one of each kind which you 
are going to carry, paste them in a 


book and then have selections made 
from it. In this way, your stock of 
cards does not become soiled. 

In figuring prices for the articles, 
first have a list of the cost of mate- 
rials, and, second, know how long it 
takes you to make an article. By fig- 
uring your time at so much an hour, 
you will have some basis on which to 
price your gifts. There will, of course, 
be exceptions to this method. Some 
giris will work more slowly than oth- 
ers, in which case figure your price 
according to what seems the average 
time. The important thing is to ob- 
tain the most attractive effects pos 
sible with the least amount of time. 
You may start your advertising by 
placing posters in windows, and by tell- 
ing all your friends. Clever notices in 
your town paper telling about the shop 
will be a great help in advertising. The 
editor, we fell certain, will be willing 
to help the girls by giving them some 
space. 

You may decide to specialize on just 
a few of the gifts mentioned in this 
article. It will depend on the amount 
of time which you can give and also on 
the size and needs of your particular 
town. Always remember that it will be 
better to have not quite enough gifts 
than to be overstocked.—Edith Keyser. 


Let’s Make Some Candy 


Any time is candy time, but espe- 
cially when girls get together. No mat- 
ter how much or how little a girl knows 
or admits she knows about general 
co@@ing, she should at least know how 
to make some variety of candy just be- 
cause candy making is fun and sociable, 
too, and a nice way to entertain friends 
who come in for an evening. Here are 
some candy recipes that we think you 
will like: 


NUT CHOCOLATE 


1% pound sweet milk chocolate 
14 pound bitter chocolate 

%, cup cocoa 

2 tablespoons butter 

% pound broken walnut meats 
14 pound marshmallows, halved 


Put first three ingredients in a dou- 


ble boiler over boiling water and let * 


stand for half an hour.’ Then add the 
butter and stir until well blended. Add 
the walnut meats and the marshmal- 
lows and turn out into a buttered pan, 
spreading to an even thickness and 
scoring at once, as in making fudge. 


FAVORITE FUDGE 


2 cups sugar 

% pound chocolate 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

Flavoring 

2 tablespoons marshmallow mixture 


Cook sugar, chocolate and milk to 
the soft ball stage. Then remove from 
the stove and add butter and vanilla 
and marshmallow (this is the kind that 
comes bottled for use in cake filling 
and frostings). Beat until creamy and 
then add half a cup of nuts and turn 
into a butttered tin. 


DIVINITY HASH 


sugar 
white corn syrup 


2 cups 
14 cup 
2 eggs 
% cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Pinch of salt 

Later add: 
1 cup chopped nuts 
14 cup candied cherries 
14 cup candied pineapple 


Mix boiling water, sugar and corn 
syrup and put on a warm part-of the 
stove until the sugar is dissolved. This 
should take about ten minutes. Then 


it is put where it will boil vigorously. 
Test for the soft ball stage in cold wa- 
ter and remove as soon as it is reached. 
Wait until the boiling has stopped and 
then pour in a slow, steady stream onto 
the egg whites, beating at the same 
time. Egg whites have previously been 
beaten to a stiff froth. When the mix- 
ture begins to thicken, add the flavor- 
ing. Beat just a little more and add 
the fruit and nuts. Pour onto a 
greased platter or pan and mark off 
into squares. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 


1 cup granulated sugar 
% cup chopped roasted peanuts 


pinch of salt 


Use an iron frying pan, one that is 
fairly heavy. Put in sugar and a pinch 
of salt and set over a low fire until the 
sugar has become a thin golden syrup. 
First the sugar will gather into light- 
colored lumps, then go to the early part 
of the caramel stage. Continue until it 
is syrup. Then take from the fire and 
add the nuts and stir until they are 
well coated. Pour onto ungreased pan. 
It should be very thin. 


PANOUCHI 


1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon butter 

3 cups light brown sugar 
% cup broken nuts 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Salt 


Heat milk and butter together, add 
sugar. When sugar is dissolved (this 
takes about twenty minutes at slow 
heat), bring to the boiling point and 
cook to the soft ball stage. Remove 
from the stove and add vanilla and 
a pinch of salt and set the candy pan 
in cold water. Beat until smooth and 
creamy, adding the nuts toward the 
last. 


CREAMED PULLED CANDY 


1 cup milk 
2% cups sugar 
Tiny pinch of salt 


Cook together to the hard ball stage. 
Cool on a marble slab if you have one, 
otherwise pour onto a buttered platter, 
first adding some flavoring. Pull like 
taffy as soon as it is ready to handle 
and cut with scissors into sticks abcut 
half an inch long. This will get mellow 
on standing. 
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On the Trail With Ahgalik 


Dr. A. W. Newhall, a medical mis- 
sionary in the northwest corner of 
Alaska, tells, in his quarterly reports, 
highly interesting stories of his ex- 


periences. Here is an extract from 
one report which gives a view of life 
among the Eskimos: 

It was 7:30 in the morning and out 
behind the hospital a long sled was 
loading ready for a trip of 400 miles 
or more. Nine prancing steeds were 
tugging at the lines, nine “ animated 
bow wows” were yelping and growl- 
ing, anxious to be off. “Mush, mush,” 
and away they went thru the village, 
caring but little where they did go as 
long as they were on the way. A stop 
was made at the igloo of Koochik 
where some sacks of dog meat, a gun, 
an axe and some furs were put on the 
sled. Ahgalik, or Roger, is a young 
man 23 years old and his folks were 
indeéd much pleased that the mis- 
sionary had chosen him to go on the 
trip. Koochik busied himself in seeing 
that the sled was lashed properly and 
that nothing was left behind. Nanuk- 
arah, his wife, was anxious to see that 
the missionary was comfortable, and 
she arranged the top of the sleeping 
bag this way and that, and tucked in 
the canvas sled covering, patted the 
missionary on the cheeks and said 
“adegah”, “adegah”; “all ready”, They 
said good-bye, waved their hands, and 
we were off. Out on the tundra the 
sled glided down by Tooka’s, the last 
igloo in the village, down a ravine and 
out on the sea ice. It was thirty-nine 
below zero, a strong northeast wind 
blowing; the snow drifting and swirl- 
ing at times; rather dark and misty, 
but otherwise it was a “fine day.” 

After a few hours two teams passed 
us, one the mail sled bound south 
and the other a sled loaded with camp 
luggage, and there was a young man 
with his wife and baby along. The 
baby was 14 months old and a “big 
fellow’, and the mother, of course, 
was carrying it on her back. It was 
a wonder to see’ that mother trot 
along beside or behind the load, a 
steady jog, but ever keeping up with 
the dogs. Now standing on a back 
runner while the driver stood with 
one foot on the other runner, again 
jogging along by the load or throwing 
herself on the moving sled. But only 
a few minutes could she rest because 
it was too cold to ride unless in a 
sleeping bag. She wore a tigie of tur- 
key red cloth over a fur parkie. Not 
a “yip” from that baby all the way. 
At noon it was noticed that the mother 
took off that cloth tigie and put on a 
heavy winter fur parkie, but she said 
it was the first time in her life that 
she had worn a winter parkie when 
running with the sled. For two days 
and a distance of thirty miles the 
mother trotted along, smiling, laugh- 
ing and chatting at times. 

At about 3:30 in the afternoon it 
was dark because the moon was hid- 
den. We stoped at a tiny igloo and 
that little rounded hump looked good 
even if there was nobody home. Down 
on our knees we went, crawled in and 
soon a primus stove was going, warm- 
ing up some food (you know we take 
along frozen beans, stew and reindeer 
meat.) Three hours later the man and 
his wife came. They were glad to see 
us. The Hskimos are very kind and 
hospitable. They will share their last 
crust with any one. I saw the woman 
looking at us, counting on her fingers; 
pointing here and there and talking 
to her husband. She was planning how 


she would sleep her guests. Reindeer 
skins were laid on the frozen ground. 
There was just room enough for the 
missionary, the man, his wife, the 
young woman, the baby and the legs 
of her husband. His head and body 
were behind the small camp stove. 
The mail man was lying crosswise at 
our heads. Ahgalik was asleep, lying 


like a half opened jack-knife by the - 


small entrance. There was no fire, 
but we were nicely warm. I chanced 
to wake up about 3 in the morning, 
and lo, the mail man was up and made 
some coffee, all hands soon were hav- 
ing a feast of coffee, bread, whale meat 
and blubber. The baby was having a 
fine time playing on its mother’s back 
outside of the furs. The Eskimos have 
no set time for their meals—they eat 
just when they feel like it, day or 
night. 

At this igloo the first mishap hap- 
pened. I lost my false teeth. On going 
to bed those “indispensable nuisances” 
were folded in a clean handkerchief 
and put in a pocket of a tigie which 
hung on a low peg, but in the morning 
they were not there. I tell you now, 
there was an excited hunt for my 
teeth. They were not under the stove, 
not in the pan of dog meat thawing in 
the corner; not in the dish of whale 
meat nor in the pot of blubber. How 
the folks did claw over that pile of 
furs, but found them not. All this time 
the young woman was sitting in Ls 
middle of the igloo with the baby 
her lap and she moved over. She had 
been sitting on those teeth—‘den- 
tures” I should say. No doubt they 
had been slept on all night. I was 
glad to see those old “rattle traps.” 
All’s well that ends well, and they 
were not broken. 


The next day the wind was increas- 
ing, but as it was fair it did not hinder 
any. The going was rough by spells, 
but good on the whole. One day we 
were traveling on the sea ice and the 
darkness was intense—not inky black- 
ness, but an atmosphere like fog—I 
have never seen the like. It seemed 
as if curtains of silvery mist enshroud- 
ed us so that the leading dog could 
hardly be seen. Ahgalik would go 


ahead some distance, find a path, set 
down the lantern and call the dogs. 
The same thing was repeated over and 
over, the sled moving very slowly and 
for hours moving thus. At times amid 
boulders of ice, then on drifts against 
the cliffs, up on the tundra, out amid 
the ice piles, back on the tundra. How 
Ahgalik could tell where he was going 
was beyond my ken, and this man 
wondered if we would reach our des- 
tination that day. Over the storm 
swept tundra, hour after hour when 
suddenly there was a dog fight and 
that was a welcome sound for it 
meant that we had reached some- 
where. It was so dark that we could 
not make out anything, but an Eskimo 
woman had run out of her igloo and 
the shrill voice could be heard above 
the sound of the dogs and the storm 
as she shouted and pulled the fighting 
dogs apart. It was an igloo on the out- 
skirts of the village and how that dog 
fight did relieve the strain on my 
nerves. Soon we were at the trading 
station and found that the mail man 
had arrived three hours earlier. 


Would Be Grand Council Chief 


I am-in the race for grand council 
chief of our region, 7, com- 





Region 7, 
posed of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Indiana. I have served on their 
council of ten for four years and was 
a candidate last year. 

I have been in the Lone Scouts since 
1920 and find no other organization for 
boys better than the Scouts. I have 
passed the degrees and won the boost- 
er button. [ am after the bronzie and 
hope to win it this vear. I have the 
Boy Scouts veteran pin and am an 
assistant Scout master, being 23 years 
old. I have started several local tribes 
and joined more than forty-five boys 
to the Scouts.—H. G. Deibert, ASM, 
GC, VS, PPK, LIF, 1491 East Sedgwick 
St., Decatur, III. 





Maurice Handy, 1010 Holmes street, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
by me as assistant state deputy. 
Scouts of Missouri and especially of 
Jackson county, should get in touch 
with him. 
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and understand: 


all times; 
morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date 





(2) To help other people at 


This 
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America. 

Name 

Nationality Color GO sis sin sccisctrentiaeee 
GNI sic ccsiss cs ccccsssiennsscnsirstrwesse POR aicsicsccikescssecnsseses Rhee BPs NOs seriseseress 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 





Address 
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Tribe Paper News 


In the last few months there have 
been many amateur publications that 
have received their charters from 
headquarters. They are: 

Young American, ALSAP No. 94. 
Four or more 6x9 press printed pages 
every month of interest to aH Scouts, 
Twenty cents to James Strachen, 819 
Eighth Ave., South, St. Cloud, Minn, 
will bring it to you for a year. 


Scouts’ Pal, ALSAP No. 51. Four 
6x9 pages every month. Features 
pows. Subscription price 25 cents per 


year. Walter Yanovich, Box 592, For. 
est City, Pa. 

Peppy Canuck, ALSAP No. 15. 
ada’s only triber and a dandy. Eight 
414x6 pages every month. Carries 
pows and poems. Is 25 cents per year 
and is published by Clarence Bethel, 
Beausejour, Manitoba, Canada. 

American Leader, ALSAP No. 7. At 


Can- 


-the present one of the best and prompt- 


est in the field. Twelve or more 6x9 
pages every month, but promises 12 to 
24 9x12 pages for September and 
thereafter. Well worth the two bits. 
Russel Paxton, Waynesboro, Va., is 
editor. 

Ideal Boy carries eight 6x9 pages 
every month, published by James H. C. 
Thomas, Milner, Ga. Subscription 
price, 25 cents per year. 

There are also reports of many other 
amateur publications applying for 
charters. It sounds good and the more 
the merrier and beneficial it will be 
to the L. S. A. 

Scoutlife will become weekly in Sep- 
tember. 

Kokonut put out a dandy anniver- 
sary number in May. Forty-four pages 
chock full of very interesting material. 
Dandy cover, and fact everything to 
delight the eyes of a reader.—Richard 
A. Nelson, G. C., Ophiem, Ill. 


First Aid to Animals 


Any Boy Scout interested in ani- 
mals will find the little booklet that 
gives requirements for winning the 
merit badge on first aid to animals 
worth while. The chief difficulty of 
offering first aid to animals in case 
of sickness, is diagnosis. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the average man 
to determine whether a horse has colic 
or aztorea, or for a better name, bDil- 
iousness or a sluggish liver. It re 
quires a different treatment for best 
results. Ask your local veterinarian 
to explain the difference between az- 
torea and colic. If he knows you are 
interested in horses he will be glad to 
spend a little time with you. Any ac- 
cident is usually easily diagnosed, as 
also the ailments described in the 
little booklet. 

By the way, don’t get the idea that 
you know all there is to know when 
you have mastered this booklet. It is 
only a beginning. 








As a Lone Scout or a rural troop 
Scout you may select any five of the 
following list of thirty merit badge 
subjects and pass them for merit 
badge awards as soon as you have 
reached the totem pole rank in Lone 
Scouting or the second class rank in 
Troop Scouting: Agriculture, art, bas- 
ketry, bee keeping, blacksmithing. 
bookbinding, bugling, carpentry, ce 
ment work, cycling, dairying, fireman- 
ship, gardening, handicraft, horseman- 
ship, leathercraft, leather work, ma- 
sonry, metal work, music, painting, 
pathfinding, personal health, photog- 
raphy, pottery, poultry keeping, print- 
ing, safety, weather, wood carving. 
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CATAPULT 


(Continued from page | 3) 


ing, found herself involuntarily lifting her 
eyes in that direction. She had told her- 
self, time upon time, that she would not 
go even if everybody else on the ranch 
went. But as the morning advanced she 
found it harder to abide by this resolu- 
tion, so hard that after a time she found 
to her dismay she had not only abandoned 
it but was actually formulating plans to 
get to town. F 

Horseback was out of the question, now, 
che knew, because it was thirty miles to 
town, a four or five-hour ride at the 
quickest, and it was already past ten. 
terry might have taken her if she had 
spoken to him, but now he was up in the 


grain field, nearly two miles away, and 


it might take hours to locate him. 

So much absorbed was she in solving 
the problem that she did not hear the 
noisy start of the Metz down in the cattle 


shed where it was kept, did not even hear 


Terry's quick step on the porch as he en- 
tered the house. 

“Mary,” he shouted, “where are you?” 

She came out of the pantry. ‘What is 
it?” she asked. 

“Don’t you want to go to town?” he 
caid, looking at her closely. 

“] don’t know,” she said doubtfully. 

‘¢ know,” he said, ‘you do as much as 
1 do. I wouldn’t miss seeing Doug make 
that ride for all the steers on this range. 
Get ready. We've got to hustle.” 

It was past noon when they arrived at 
town, and they drove directly to the fair 
grounds. Cow punchers were everywhere, 
clad in gala attire and scintillating in 
their own element. Mary decided that 
she had never seen such bright necker- 
chiefs, such elaborate safety belts, such 
wide Stetsons, so many chap-clad legs. 
Horses were in the saddling chute when 
they came up and herders were already 
in the bucking arena. 


ERRY found seats for them in the 
grandstand, high up. Mary’s eyes 
were so busy searching the field that she 
hardly noticed whom she sat down by. 
“You did come, didn’t you?” she heard 
a girl’s voice saying. Mary turned and 
met Fay Stutgart’s eyes. 


“Yes,” said Mary simply, thankful that | 


Terry was between them. “Terry wanted 
to come.” And turned her eyes to the 
field. 

Terry took up the talk there, leaving 
Mary free. She saw Doug, after a time, 
standing straight and tall and bronzed, 
talking with Sid Stutgart. Very gay, he 
appeared in his light gray Stetson with 
the bright red silk neckerchief and wide, 
shining safety belt. Mary caught him 
looking that way, but it seemed that his 
eyes were focused on Terry’s and Fay’s 
position. 

The riding started shortly after that, 
but it was of little importance to Mary. 

Doug won the mile run on the speedy 
Hobo, the little dun he had broken at 
the summer camp. He won it easily, in- 
dolently. Sid came bursting up into the 
grandstand then. 

“Hello, there,” he exclaimed vigorously. 
“See that ride? See that horse run? 
That was my horse that won that race. 
Guess we won’t have to celebrate that— 
what? You'll stay over tonight, won't 
you, Muir?” he said to Terry. 

“'’Fraid I can’t,” said Terry. ‘We'll 
have to leave soon’s the last ride is over. 
Got a lot to do at home.” 

Fay Stutgart leaned past Terry. ‘‘Please 
stay!” she entreated Mary. ‘‘Why, we’ve 
hardly got acquainted yet.” 

“I can’t,” said Mary briefly. 
to go back with Terry.” 

“That’s Catapult in the chute!” said 
Terry suddeniy. ‘‘He’ll be out after this 
next race.” 

Mary found herself gripping her hands 
until the nails bit into the flesh. She 
stole a glance at Fay. The girl was lean- 
ing forward a little, in her eagerrfess, her 
lips parted, staring straight at Doug who 
was standing, indolently, leaning against 
= chute, watching the saddling opera- 
ions, 

There was a general hush about the 
great crowd. Catapult was coming out! 

Two additional herders shot into the 
arena and a great roar went up. 


*“T’ll have 


“Doug Summers on Catapult!” shouted | 


the announcer. 


Mary was aware that something that | 


resembled a horse and rider had catapult- 
ed into the arena. But for a time there 
was little visible but a dust storm. Terry, 
beside her, had gone taut as a stretched 
wire, and her own heart, it seemed had 
stopped dead. 

Then she saw the hazers scurrying 
wildly and heard corral poles breaking. 
3€ ‘ide her, Terry groaned aloud. 

‘They let him into the fence!’ he 
froaned. “It’s his old trick. He’d butt 
nto a cliff, head on. Is he down, Mary? 
Can you see?” 

“I can't see,” she said faintly. 

But she could see. 





ay RIDERLESS, dust caked horse was 
< Struggling to its feet amid a tangle 
ot snapped poles—Catapult! A dust-caked 
‘orm was stretched on the ground, one 
arm outflung, face upward. Mary sud- 
cenly felt very faint and so weak she 
e uld hardly hold her head up. * 

Buck up, sis,” Terry was saying. “T 














don’t think he’s hurt bad. Got a crack 
on the head likely, from one of those 
poles.” He went bounding out of the 
grandstand. 

A group of men had collected around 
Doug and hid him from view. Terry bored 
straight thru this group and disappeared, 
too. Mary waited, hardly breathing. She 
did not even hear Fay Stutgart when that 
girl spoke to her. 

After a time the group broke up and 
there was Doug, leaning a little on Terry, 
wiping the dust from his face with h‘s 


| handkerchief And grinning! 


“He would do that!’? Mary said aloud. 

“What?” asked Fay. 

“Nothing,” said Mary. 

“Let’s go down and talk to him,” sug- 
gested Fay. “I thought for a moment he 


| was. killed. My heart stopped for a | 


while.” 

Mary followed her from the stand. Peo- 
ple were deserting it now, talking excited- 
ly. They found Doug and Terry and Sid 
down by the judge’s stand. Mary hung 
back. Doug appeared a little pale, but 
he was laughing. 

“Don’t blame them,” he was saying to 
Terry. ‘‘They couldn’t keep him off. Don’t 
know whether I could have set him any- 
how. But there’ll be another time,’’ he 
finished rimly. ‘“He’s going to Chicago 
this fall.” : 

“And we’ll be there to see you ride 
him,” said Sid. ‘‘Won’t we, Fay?” 

“We will!” she declared. 

Terry looked troubled. 

“Doug,” he said; ‘‘here’s Mary.” 

“How’d do,’ said Doug, briefly, hardly 
looking at her. 

“Doug,” said Terry again; “‘we’re get- 
ting all balled up out at the ranch. Don’t 
you think you’ve got a-plenty of this 
business now?” 

“Can’t say that I have,” said Doug. 
“Just started.” 

“Why,” said Sid, “it would be foolish 
for him to quit. He can be champion of 
the country, if I know my onions. Know 
what that means?” 

“I sure do,’’ said Terry shortly. 

“It means that every movie company in 
the country will be after him. He can 
make more in a week than he can in a 
year up here.” 

“Doug,”’ Terry tried again; ‘‘we need 
you pretty bad out there. Coming home 
with us?” 

“Not today,” said Doug. “But I'll be 
over to see you before I leave for Kansas 
City. There’s a big rodeo up there next 
week.” 

Terry looked at him, then turned to 
Mary. 

“Guess we'd better be going, hadn’t 
we?” he said, simply. 

‘I’m ready,” she said promptly. 


T WAS a silent ride home; dark when 

they got there. Mort and Mr. Muir 
had apparently just got in, for they were 
at the table, eating supper. 

“Well,” said Mort; ‘did the kid ride 
Catapult?” 

“Until the herders let him get into the 
fence,’’ Terry told him. 

“Hurt?” said Mort. 

“Not much,” said Terry. 
cattle?” 

Mr. Muir looked at Mort. 

“You tell him what we found, Mort,” 


“How’s the 


y he said. ‘‘You understand it better.” 


“We rode clear over the divide,” said 
Mort, and found a good many dead cattle. 
But the funny thing was, nearly all of 
them wore your brand. It’s a funny thing 
that the poison would kill only yours. 
Don’t you think so?” 

**Yes,’’ said Terry; “I: do.” 

“Did you see Lossing or Messer over at 
town today?” 

“Why, they went over in the car with 
the others last night,’ said Terry. “I 
reckon they were there.” 

“Did you see them?” persisted Mort. 

“No,” admitted Terry; “I don’t believe 
I did.” 

“There’s something funny about these 
dead cattle all wearing our brand,” per- 
sisted Mort. ‘“I don’t know what it is 


yet, but your father and I saw two riders’ 
| erossing the Flat-tops about four o’clock. 


They was a long ways off, but I’d swear it 
was Lossing and Messer.” 

*‘Mort,”’ said Terry, ‘‘I don’t know what 
you’re thinking about, but if it’s rustling, 
forget it. This isn’t 1870.” 

“Know how many dead cattle we found 
wearing your brand?’ asked Mort. 

“Plenty, I suppose,” said Terry. 

*‘A hundred and forty-one,” said Mort. 
“Nearly half of what you turned out.” 

“How does that implicate Lossing or 
Messer?” Terry wanted to know. “A dead 
cow is no good to them.” 

“It might be,” said Mort enigmatically. 

“How?” persisted Terry. “I can’t see 
it myself.” 

“You come out on the range with me 
tomorrow,” said Mort, “and mebbe I can 
show you.” _ 

(Continued next week) 





MADE TO ORDER 


Lady (in restaurant): ‘Waiter, I want 
a cold pork sandwich. But it must be 
lean. No fat meat in it, understand?” 

French Waiter: ‘Yes, madam. I'l] tell 
the peeg about it.” 








Last Year’s Experience 


—This Year’s Teacher 


Why is it that more serum has been used this year 
than in 1926, and yet THERE HAS BEEN NO 
SHORTAGE? 


Just this: Because a greater percentage of hog- 
raisers this year ealled their veterinarians for the 
serum-virus treatment at the proper time; that is, 
shortly after weaning time. They prudently took time 
by the forelock, securing hog-cholera protection. in an 
orderly way, instead of all rushing for shelter in ad- 
vance of a general outbreak, as was done in 1926. 


Thus, May, June, July and August found large 
numbers of pigs receiving the veterinarian’s attention, 
resulting in a uniform demand for serum over several 
months, giving manufacturers plenty of time to meet 
all requirements. Since 55 to 60 days are required to 
make and test serum, it is impossible to crowd such a 
demand into a few weeks’ time. 


And it has cost farmers much less to get hog-cholera 
protection this year than last. The cost of serum has 
been less, and, so far, there has been no loss of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of hogs because of inability to 
get serum. 


But the year is not over. Severe outbreaks of hog- 
cholera, in various localities, are yet to be expected. If 
you have neglected to have your hogs protected, there 
is all the more reason NOW that you should eall your 
veterinarian without delay. Your hogs are larger, 
worth more money ; and even if they will be ready for 
market in 30 days, you can’t afford to gamble with 
hog-cholera, You ean protect yourself against need- 


less loss by calling your veterinarian. 





Omaha, Nebr. 














4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 
would perform such a feat would be considered a 
wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
in pumping water. 

% Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
roll along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 
makes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 
average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 

* needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 

The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
oiling a year..The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
flooded with oil. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 
For fullinfor- AE RMOTOR CO. (ree city Mine: pl 
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DenIson Clay Products 
Are Better 


Insist Upon Denlson 
Sold by Your Local Dealer 


Circulars Upon Request 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co., Denison Bldg, Mason City, Ia. 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES-—Slim is all set for trouble 
















GOLLY! 
HERE'S THAT ACCIDENT 
POLICY | TOOK OUTA 
YEAR AGO! 











GOSH! | PAID 
$25 FOR THAT POLICY 
AN’! NEVER GOTA 
CENT OUT OF IT! 









"heed 
























MRS ACRES HAVE YOU 
GOT A COUPLE OF OLD 
BROOM STICKS | CAN 





WHAT DO 
You WANT 

















= 
1 WANTA MAKE 


A PAIR OF CRUTCHES, 
1 FEEL ITiN MY BONES 


THAT I'M GOIN TO ; 
HAVE AN.ACCI DENT: 


— 

















FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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1OWA 

Central—Story County, Oct. 17—Won- 
derful weather is being enjoyed here now. 
Few sights are more beautiful than pas- 
tures and woods with the beautifully col- 
ored trees, under which are the sleek cat- 
tle or horses. Insects, which have been 
very bad, are beginning to thin out since 
our first killing frosts of last week. Beau- 
tiful Ledges State Park was filled with 
farm folks from all over Iowa, Sunday, 
some of whom had never been there be- 
fore. Corn fields look ready for picking, 
but need more drying days. Lots of seed 
corn has been gathered. Corn seems to 
be pretty good; only husking will tell the 
tale. Apples are being gathered and are 
of good quality where sprayed and pruned. 
Some trees yield well, some do not. Some 
sprayed orchards are a total failure. Eggs 
37 to 41 cents, corn 71 cents, oats 40 cents, 
hogs $10.60, sweet cream 53 cents.—Mrs. 
E. O. Robinson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 16— 
Corn is drying fast; will be ready to crib 
in ten days to two weeks. Lots of fall 
plowing to be done yet. Not much corn 
damaged by frost in these parts; only one 
killing frost so far. Corn 80 eents, oats 
43 cents, timothy $2.75 ewt.; hogs 12 
cents. Cattle high and scarce.—F. A. W. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Oct. 21—-Recent rains and the holding off 
of killimg frost have been favorable for 
pastures and roughage, so there is a good- 
ly supply of feed available in the pastures 
and fields both for hogs and cattle. Corn 
drying fast; some plan to start picking 
next week. Registered Poland China hogs 
are selling at $47 each (average). Pota- 
toes a light crop here. Black walnuts 
searce here this year, altho there are 
many beautiful walnut trees in this part 
of Iowa.—Mrs. J. 


Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 14—. 


Frost last night was heavy and killing. 
Corn is drying fast. Silo filling practi- 
eally completed. Most of the fall plowing 
finished. Fall pastures good. Fall pigs 
making good progress. Livestock in pret- 
ty good shape. Not much grain or ‘stock 
moving out. Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Northern—Franklin County, Oct. 15— 
Farmers still busy this week cutting corn 
fodder and filling silos, as rain nearly 
every day or two in previous weeks made 
this work impossible. Our first hard 
freeze came last night, with one-fourth 
inch of ice this morning. Standing corn 
stalks and leaves turned dead during the 
two weeks’ rain. Fodder cut and not 
shocked got very black and dirty. Fodder 
in the shock molded quite badly. Potatoes 
shipped in from Colorado, Red River val- 
ley and Hollandale selling at $1.25 per 
bushel; home-grown, 75 cents to $1.10.— 
James T. Thorp. 

Southern—RKinggold County, Oct. 20— 
We are having real nice weather. Corn 
drying nicely. Good for fall plowing and 
wheat sowing. Quite a lot of fodder cut. 
Many potatoes shipped in at $1.20 to $1.30 
per bushel.—Monroe Newton. 

Central—Hardin County, Oct. 21—The 
past week has been nice corn drying 
weather. Frosts the fore part of the 
week. WEarly corn about ready to crib. 
Late potatoes a fair crop. Stock healthy. 
Native lambs shipped. Pigs doing well. 
Plowing about done. Last cutting of al- 
falfa being put up in fine shape. Quite 
@ lot of old corn has been shelled the past 
week. Corn cutting finished. There will 
be lots of tenants moving in the spring.— 
A. R. Calkins. 

Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 21—The 
eern crop is slowly maturing: a little more 
wind needed to hasten it. A few have 
started picking for feeding. Many are 
elaiming that there is not as much good 
eorn as has been claimed, that a large 
proportion of the crop will be of light 
weight. A lot of swine plague in this and 
surrounding counties; some cholera. Twen- 
ty carloads of livestock went out of Guth- 





rie Center last Saturday night. Pastures 
are in good shape and stock is getting in 
good shape for winter. Cream is 44 cents. 
—C, H. Taylor. 

Western—Sac County, Oct. 20—Corn is 
drying well now. Weather just right for 
October. Corn is of better quality than 
expected, Late potatoes a good crop. 
Apples a poor crop, many wormy, even 
where sprayed. Pastures good feed now. 
Fall pigs doing well.—J. M. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Oct. 18— 
Practically all of the corn crop is safe and 
there has been no killing frost yet. To- 
matoes and other tender plants frosted 
October 16. Much fall plowing has been 
done. The early fall rains, followed by 
pleasant weather, have been favorable to 
fall work. A few farmers are picking 
corn.—Subscriber. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Oct. 2i—We 
had the first killing frost of the season 
on the morning of October 14, and have 
been having some real fine weather since, 
which, if it continues, will dry out the 
corn. Husking will not begin as early as 
some years, as the corn has not dried 
much yet. The silos are all filled. Much 
seed corn has been gathered and good 
progress has been made with farm work 
the past week. Most potatoes are dug; 
some were good and some not. They are 
being shipped in at $1.10 to $1.25 per 
bushel. Many are shipping in ground 
limestone from Dubuque. Auction sales 
have commenced. The T. B. test is going 
on.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Oct. 21— 
A little over a week of good drying weath- 
er. Corn drying finely, but needs more 
of it. No one seems to be thinking of 
picking yet. Silo filling all done; plowing 
mostly done. Roads good. Plenty of seed 
corn picked. Stock selling high at farm 
sales; several more sales to take place 
soon. Hogs generally healthy. Our co- 
operative creamery paid 55 cents for Sep- 
tember butterfat. Eggs are 36 cents, bar- 
ley 60 cents, oats 39 cents. Many pheas- 
ant hunters, but no place to hunt.—E. A. 
MeMillin. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Oct. 22—Peo- 
ple are feeling better now. Clover seed is 
turning out well. Silo filling is finished. 
Fall plowing goes along well. Corn is 
drying nicely. Potatoes are good quality, 
but small yield. Pastures have improved 
very much.—A. A. Hallett. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 19—Fine 
weather the past few days has greatly 
helped farmers who were filling silos. 
Most of them are thru now, tho many 
only filled to half the capacity. Several 
are hulling clover, which was badly dam- 
aged by continuous rains. Some road work 
being done and some cement work. A few 
seattered cases of hog cholera still re- 
ported. Light frosts have benefited corn. 
Pastures good. Lots of milk cows. Poyl- 
try prices dropping. Some farms selling; 
lowest in twenty years or more.—Fred 
Schepers. 


ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, Oct. 15 
—Heavy rains the fore part of the week, 
but drying up. Sig frosts two nights in 
succession. Lots of poor corn; some old 
corn left. Wheat sowing nearing the end. 
Few hogs and cattle on feed. Many are 
leaving the farm.—xX. Y. Z. 

Central—Piatt County, ‘Oct. 13—Things 
are very backward here. Perhaps 75 per 
cent of wheat sown between rains. A 
killing frost would hurt over half of the 
corn, as it was planted from the 5th of 
May to the last of June. No soybeans cut 
yet. About average amount of feeding be- 
ing done.—Alva Royse. 

Central—Mo. tgomery County, Oct. 214 
Killing frost the 15th, but did not do a 
great deal of damage. Fifty per cent of 
corn safe except for a very hard freeze. 
Silos mostly filled. Early sown wheat 
looks fine. Many sowing since the past 








heavy rains; some of first sowing drowned 
out and is being resown now. Many soy- 
beans to cut yet, as almost every one 
waited as long as possible on account of 
many of them being sown late. Not a 
great many will mature enough for seed. 
Hogs $11.25, corn 73 cents, cream 48 cents, 
spring 19 cents.—R. C. C. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Oct. 20— 
Weather fine. Have had several hard 
frosts without damage. Some are sowing 
wheat yet. Early wheat looks good. Some 
are thru with fall plowing and some have 
not started. A few talk of starting to 
pick corn on the 24th. Most corn will be 
fair quality. Almost everybody picked 
seed corn this year. Not many cattle on 
feed; too high to buy. Hogs are doing 
finely.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 21 
—Weather ideal; 82 yesterday. No frost 
yet. Leaves turning brown. Pastures 
good. Wheat seeding finished. A little 
more wheat sown than last year. Corn 
will do to crib in two weeks. Silos all 
filled. Plenty of roughage and some to 
sell. Hogs and cattle are both scarce on 
the farms. Farmers’ cellars well filled for 
winter. Plenty of apples and potatoes to 
go around, but none to sell. Corn 75 
cents, oats 50 cents, wheat $1.25, hens and 
springs 17 cents, eggs 35 cents, cream 41 
cents. Real estate still moving.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Northern—Adair County, Oet. 21—We 
have had two weeks of dry and warm 
weather. To date, we have had only two 
heavy frosts. The corn seems to be adry- 
ing out very fast. Some fields of corn are 
down. Not much fall plowing done yet. 
Our fruit crop was very light. A few 
apples, which are selling at $2 per bushel. 
Pears $1.25, eggs 40 cents.—E. J. Watkins. 

Central—Pettis County, Oct. 21—No 
damaging frosts during the last two 
weeks. Corn has ripened in fairly normal 
condition. There are some _ scattering 
fields that show green corn. Silo filling 
and corn cutting are practically com- 
pleted. Finished fat eattle have been 
marketed pretty closely in this neighbor- 
hood. Losses in hogs during the last six- 
ty days have been very heavy. There is 
an active demand for mules. Cows, calves, 
yearlings and two-year-old cattle are 
bringing high prices at farm sales. There 
are a few farm land sales. Wheat sow- 
ing will be finished this week. Weather 
has favored the preparation and sowing 
this week.—W. D. Wade. 


KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, Oct. 20 
—Just finished putting up my fifth crop 
of alfalfa; made over half a ton per acre. 
Wheat sowing all done; some just finished 
last week. Kansas is sure blessed this 
year with a wonderful corn crop. Plenty 
of upland corn will make 60 and 70 bush- 
els. No freeze as yet. All kafir and corn 
out of the way of a freeze now. I have 
twenty acres of yellow corn that will 
make 60 bushels per acre. My white St. 
Charles is making 55 bushels. Weather 
fine and warm—warmer than in August. 
Not much fat stuff going to market. Po- 
tatoes scarce.—F. D. Everingham. 

Northeastern—Brown County, Oct. 21— 
The past week has been warm and dry. 
Over six inches of rain fell during the first 
half of the month. The rainfall so far this 
year is over 36 inches. This is over 13 
inches more than last year and only short 
nine inches of the wet record. . There was 
only a day or two until this week, since 
the 15th of September, that wheat could 
be sown. About three-fourths of the 
wheat was sown before the wet weather 
started. Balance will be put in this week. 
Corn is starting to dry out, but a killing 
frost is needed to kill the stalks. It will 
take a lot of drying before it will be in 





shape to crib. Corn is going to make a 
good yield, and is of good quality. The 
fourth crop of alfalfa was put up this 
week. The new seeding of clover made 
a heavy growth. The few that did not get 
their threshing done and had to stack will 
have to wait until freezing weather comes, 
Brown county has been declared an area 
free from bovine tuberculosis, and farm- 
ers are getting a premium of 10 cents per 
hundred. The movement to make the 
county free was done in almost record 
time.—M. J. Geer. 





KENTUCKY 


Northern—Oildham County, Oct. 18— 
Corn cutting in full swing here, with 
much down corn to contend with since the 
recent heavy winds and rains. Wheat 
and barley are being sown at present, 
with prospect of a large acreage if good 
weather continues. Pastures are in splen- 
did condition since the rain. Stock hogs 
are plentiful, selling at from 8 to 10 cents 
per pound.—Jos. Gottbrath. 





IOWA STATE FAIR RECORD 
An even greater attendance than was 
orignally announced was revealed in the 
final and official report for the 1927 Iowa 
State Fair. The 1927 attendance totaled 
430,176, instead of the 429,000 which was 
estimated at the close of the fair. This 
is in contrast to an attendance last year 
of 362,187, and constitutes a total 67,989 
greater than that of 1926. This is by far 
the largest attendance ever recorded for 
the lowa State Fair, and is one of the 

largest for any state in the Union. 
The total attendance by days, as com- 

pared with 1926, was as follows: 

1927 1926 
WeOGNGSORY sicccicccccaccce *SGR2 8,517 
DMESOAY csnccovecsecesveces Sole 1665 


POY —o:« de nclnacie Sovecesiaens GO408 Ga,nme 
SGGUrdny > ..cse ebunenmecaon OREO 43,752 
SUNGAY «icc cccccccccccocs S1,410 23,908 
MONGAY sssesens dcvsveccess Gh b4e 40,108 
(PUOSOGY cious icteewieecss GmGee  57,0um 
Wednesday ....... bonsberes Ee 49,094 
Thursday ....... ooueeeerce BEE 36,848 
BVIGRY .sccsesc essceevecsece Sajoke 14,501 


——__—_— 


Total attendance .........430,176 362,187 





THOUSANDS OF ACRES TERRACED 
Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural College, said to 
those attending the recent flood control 
convention at Tulsa that in its erosion 
prevention program the college has al- 
ready terraced more than 150,000 acres of 
land in the state, and that the program 
is gathering momentum. 


—_— 


The Albert City Governor 
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MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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taught the 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Boys at school in the old days were 
three R’s. 
taught the three Rahs!” 













Now they are 








“gis OUGHT TO GET A SHINGLE, FOR 
SHE HAS SUCH A FRIGHTFUL 
LOOKING BOB” 


a 


(e) 


SSS 


S 





To the writer of the above title, Mrs. 
Earl Schenck, Route 3, Humboldt, Iowa, 
go Joshaway’s October three large, round 
dollars. ‘‘When Johnny raised Cain, sugar 
took a sudden jump,” sent in by Dale 
Moore, Springville, Iowa, captures the two 
jron smackers for second honors. ‘Fine 
reception except for local interference,” 
submitted by C. L. Armstrong, Hazelton, 
takes the lone buck and third 


Jowa, 

honors. 

And what a contest! Station KID just 
stirred up things, and sister’s troubles 
were Swamped with waves. Thanks, 
folks. ° 

Now we invite your attention to the 
calves below. Of course, we mean those 


Poor Oswald, all 
dressed up and—well, he’ll have to go 
change his clothes. Joshaway’s willing 
to wager every fan has had a snort show- 
er once in his life, similar to this. All 
right! What’s your best title? <A post- 
eard will bring it in, and the usual cash 
is ready for winners. 


absorbing the milk. 





FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 
If you don’t feel just right, 
If you can’t sleep at night, 
If you moan and you sigh, 
If your throat feels dry, 

If you don’t care to smoke, 
If your food makes you choke, 
If your heart doesn’t beat, 

If you’re getting cold feet, 

If your head’s in a whirl— 
Why not marry the girl? 


FINDERS KEEPERS 


A farmer received a crate containing 
some fowls. He wrote to the sender, in- 
forming him that the crate was so badly 
made that it had come to pieces when he 
was taking the hens home with him and 
they had all escaped, and, after much 
searching, he had only succeeded in find- 
ing eleven of them. In due course, he re- 
ceived the following reply: 

“You were lucky to find eleven hens, 

” 


because I only sent you six. 


NOW YOU KNOW 


Passenger (to negro porter while on 
train for New York): ‘‘What time do we 
get to New York, George?” 

Porter : ‘‘We is due to get there at 1:15 
unless you has set your watch by eastern 
time, which would make it 2:15. Then, 
of co’se, if you is goin’ by daylight sawv- 
ing time, it would be 3:15, unless we is 
an hour and’ fifty minutes late—which 
we is.” 





DOG GONE 

An irate fan who had watched his home 
team go down in defeat, stopped the um- 
pire as he was leaving the field. 

“Where’s your dog?’’ he commanded. 

“Dog?” ejaculated the ump. ‘“‘Have no 
dog.” 

“Well,” said the grouchy one, “you're 
the first blind man I ever saw who didn’t 
have a dog.” 


THAT’S US! 


First Correspondent: “Is the editor 
a hard-boiled guy?” 
Second Correspondent: “Is he? Say, 


he’s so grouchy that he gets sore if you 
put a period upside down.” 





All 

issue of December 2. No limit 
Write 
In case 


prize. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
answers must be in by November 22. 
to the number of titles one 
answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the 


The winners will be announced in our 
person can send. 
































Your Hardware Dealer 
Can Supply You 


NOL 
Sy 
USA. 


(TRADE MARK) 


Daa! t Have To Strike 
More Than Once! 


When your axe gets dull, you can 
sharpen the edge with a NICH- 
OLSON 10” Mill File. 


If the handle should break, a 
NICHOLSON Wood Rasp will 
help you shape a new one. 


There are NICHOLSON Files for 
every filing need on the farm. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


—A File for Every Purpose 
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RAW 
URS 


Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 


Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 

les. It doesn’t pay you to sell furs 

ly. We have access to the world’s 

test markets which assures top prices 

‘or you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also, 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price quotations on furs from 
your section, We let you know what is 

ing on in the fur market, Write us 

mediately if you wish this free service, 
Every trapper should have it. Dealin 
with Silberman means that you keep posted 
and more money. Write today. 


S ILBERMAaA 

+. 
The Old Reliable House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 

11 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 



























Insure your corn and grain against loss 
from rats, vermin, weather . 


or thieves. Take no chances 

with a valuable crop. 
Buckeye cribs 

durable—last a 


time. Perfect protec- 
tion, A style and 
size for every farm. 
Ask your dealer or 
write for free inform- 


Make money this year—but 
know the new lowa law 


Season Opens Nov. 15 


three years, 
you can trap muskrats in 
Iowa but there are certain streams 
and certain lakes in which you cannot 
catch them. Season opens November 
15. Know the new Iowa law—what it 
means when it says ‘“Meandered 
streams” where you can or where you 
cannot trap, and be ready to make 
money as in the good old days. 


Write today to Iowa's Fur Headquarters, 
and get a complete copy of new Iowa law 
and full explanation of what it means. Your 
request brings a complete copy and Rum- 
baugh’s price lists thruout the season. 


UMBAUG 


Headquarters for lowa Caught Furs 
317 S. W. 5thSt. DES MOINES 





Again after 








, % y e . %, 
packets, te. for your own use or to sell at profit. Save one 





Pont ect ‘our horse and cow hides or furs for little or nothing. 
fi val 6. Have th tanned _b: Modern GUARANTEED 
t ‘and made into FUR AUTO Or, ¢ 


retail prices. Write for Fur F; k, prices, etc. 
H. Willard, Son & Co., Dept. 0, Marshalltown, lowa 











Made with extracts from real Animal Glands 
—gets FUR when all others fail. Your name 
On a postal will bring a liberal sample, also 


S—Write for flat prices, 
Box Hf , St. Louis, Mo, 








HARRY SCHWARTZBERG, PRES. 
Dept. 847 American Radic Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our Readers Market 






-——-— —— 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 





tala flog not int later Ws the, ete rider mR m4 days stefore yy Ame f of qin of ogni. 
eute down down conssependianes aad 


THE NAME AND ADD 
RATE 8c PER WORD 7 JP a 


¢ and cach initial or fall Sumber te6 pemshed oa ane word 
minimum o 





your advertiseme: 
iaconepasion” 











of twenty words. ese — Fe. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WISCONSIN 





























FLOUR SACKS 














f HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
No. Words No. Ineertions clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
. elly; close to town; good roads, good 
2 ry — hm 4 pend A of od =, coun- 
ry. ou de ectly with the owners. 
4 on eee e pose se eee er et} er Pees No agents and no commissions. vy 
22 sintsranet i cecil 1:76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
ce ieee ee ee lent ee ee 7:36 | map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
24 ...cccccccccecss| 1.92 | 3.84 | 8.76 | 7.68 | Lumber Co, Land Department, Stanley, 
vicceccccesccess] 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 | Wisconsin. 
26 .ccccccccccccece| 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 | 120-ACRE well improved farm, near Web- 
Be covecnccszccess «4 Bue | Gan 1 Oe 1 eee ster, Wis., in high state of cultivation. 
2B nc scccccvccceeee| 2024 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 | Sell cheap if taken soon. Write, M. E. 
29 ..cccccccccceces| 2:32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 | Bierce, Webster, Wis. 
BP. pecan ebecececces 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 MISCELLANEOUS 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | THE Great Northern Railway serves an 


$ 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Il. Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 
plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, 
fishing supplies, guns, collars, horns. Cat- 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, Herrick, 























agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. tent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 





any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—“Davidson Plan’; 160 


acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 





tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 


Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FLOUR Sacks—All 98-lb. sacks; washed 

and mangled; make fine dish towels; 
eight for one dollar; postage paid. Hayden 
Waterman Co., Rockford, Ill. 

HONEY 

FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 

60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, $6; two 
cans, $11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, 
Wayne, Neb. 

POULTRY REMEDIES 

we 
FREE—One 50c bottle Roup Remedy, with 

order of three 25c packages Louse Pow- 
der, one 25c package Healing Powder and 
one 50c package Dry Dip, for $1.00, post- 
paid. All guaranteed goods. Des Moines 
Flour and Feed Co., 208 S. W. Fourth St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 





























hens. Utility stock, priced low in lots 
- fifty or more. John Haas, Bettendorf, 
owa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

DARK Barred Rock cockerels; Halter- 

man’s Aristocrats; flock, lowa certified; 
diarrhea —: trap- -nested six years; 
records to 277; won sweepstakes over all 
heavy breeds ‘at Iowa State Fair, produc- 
tion class; $3 up. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK 














Illinois. BROWN SWISS 

PURBBREI German Police pups; 10 FOUR purebred Brown Swiss bulls for 
weeks; brownish gray; shipped C. O. sale; four to twelve months old. Write 

anywhere; males, $6.75; females, $4.7 75; for prices. Clyde Hoffman, Alden, Iowa. 

make wonderful cattle and watch dogs. - 

North Star Kennels, Springfield, Minn. HEREFORDS 

FOR SALE—Rabbit, Coon and Fox Hound FOR SALE—1,800 choice yearling Here- 


natural born cold trailers; four 


pups; 
L. W. Herr, R. R. No. 1, lowa 


months old. 
City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred white Collie pup- 

pies; eligible for register in the A. K. 
AS males, $12.50; females, $7.50. 
Mrs. Lee Kay, Mondamin, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Four months old Scotch Col- 

lie pups, — to pedigree; one fe- 
male, three males, $15 and $20. George QO 
Fowler, Turtle River, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


ARKANSAS 

OZARK Opportunities—Our new, illus- 

trated farm. catalog, containing descrip- 
tions of improved farms from $600 up, is 
now ready for mailing. Write for your 
free copv and learn more about northwest 
Arkansas, in “The Land of a_ Million 
Smiles.’”’ Boston Mountain Development 
Co., 200 Ozark Theater Bldg., Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 





Write 

















FLORIDA 
160 ALSO $0 acres near Tallahassee; good 
soil. Want Iowa property, or will trade 
for good car. Price, $20 per acre. D. lh 
Whitehurst, Tallahassee, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 











ford dehorned steers, by Henry Schafer, 
White Deer, Texas. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, to freshen this fall. Car- 
load lots or less; T. B. tested. Jones & 
Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, in carload lots or less, at 
Teasonable prices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. 
Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 
PERCHERONS 
ANNUAL sale of Percherons, W ae 4 
November 9. Send for catalog. W. 
White Hall, 1. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
STOCKERS and Feeders—Calves, year- 
lings and twos; Hereford steers and 
heifers; beef type; good grass flesh; each 
bunch even in size, weighing from 450 to 
900; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any 
bunch. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

















Corsa, 











GOLDEN Nugget Buff Rock hens, pullets 
and cockerels for quick sale. “Selling 
out.”’ Write for prices. Mrs. Arthur 
Duckett, Aurora, Towa. 
BUFF Rock cockerels; selected quality; 
true to type and good golden color; April 
hatched; $2.50 each. Harold Henning, 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; dark red, vig- 
orous, pen bred birds; March hatched 
and raised on clean ground; Tompkins 
strain; $3 to $5 each. Fred J. Welle, 
Newton, Iowa, Route 3. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
60 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens; culled; $0.85. Also yearling Bourbon 
Red turkey tom, $10. Bryan Gregson, 
Searsboro, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEONIES—Four dark red, three to five 

eyes, $1; 25 Darin tulip, $1; twelve Ger- 
man iris, $1; eight hyacinths, $1; 100 as- 
paragus, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; (prepaid). 
Order from this ad. Satisfaction or money 
back. Wholesale list free. Welch Nur- 
serv, Shenandoah. Iowa. 





























FOR SALE—Yearling herd boar, sired by 


Big Revenue; dam, Liberty Miss 2d; 
papers; price, $90. Theo. Walters, Moun- 
tain Lake, Minn. 





TAMWORTHS 
SPRING boars, gilts and sows; also senior 
yearling boar for sale or trade for sow 
or gilts. Harold Eckermann, Route No. 1, 
Davenport, Iowa. 








IOWA 
TO SETTLE estate, 114 acres in Keokuk 
county; good land, well improved, ad- 
joining town, good school. Glen Sorden, 
Webster, lowa. 
FARM for sale—320 acres, well improved; 
liberal terms; four miles from Terrill, 
Iowa; will sell cheap. Write owner, Al- 
fred O. Clave, Morris, Minn. 


KANSAS 
FOR SALE—Jackson county, Kansas; 178 
acres, fair improvements, $90 per acre; 
175 acres, unimproved, $82.50 per acre; 
21% miles to good market; rural high 
school; good corn and alfalfa land; inves- 
tigate now and see crops being produced. 

G. F. Riley, Soldier, Kan. 














SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRE rams for sale, with quality, 
bone; low down, thick rams; price right. 
J. B. Beck, Askworth, Lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOL 

BE AN auctioneer; earn from $25 to $100 

per day: send for large illustrated cata- 
log, also how to receive the home study 
course free of charge. Address, Reppert’s 
Auction School and Business College, Box 
67, Decatur, Ind. 

BAGS 

WE BUY all kinds of bags; highest prices 

paid; freight paid on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, Ml. 























= MINNESOTA 
FARM for sale—Stevens county; corn 
land; well improved; liberal terms on 
deferred payments. Stevens County State 
Bank, Morris, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
850 ACRES, north Missouri, one mile from 
county-seat town; 550 acres fine upland 
and second bottom, 300 acres overflow 











pasture; three sets good improvements, 
good fencing; $50 per acre, easy terms. 
Cc. H. Renick, Room “A,” Argyle Bidg., 


Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
TO DISSOLVE partnership, 300 acres, 
partly river bottom; can all be tractor 
farmed; practically all hog tight; good 
improvements; grain and stock farm. Box 
13, Macon, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
WELL improved « combination stock and 
grain farm of 2,000 acres; will take quar- 
ter section farm as part payment and 
make good terms on balance. Price, $50 











acre. Mason & Miner, Broken Bow, Neb. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 


you in touch with a market for farm 
jand that can be reached in no other way. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
McCOR MICK - Deering-Primrose No. 3 
cream separators, direct to user, in 
original crates at less_ than wholesale 
price ae they last. Very latest model 
at $76, f b. Sioux Rapids, Iowa; rush 
check if oats need one. Kladstrup & 
Wood, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
FARM MACHINERY 
ROSCO clover huller: hulls, cleans and 
searifies sweet clover seed and does it 
fast; machine durable and efficient. You 
can get one of these at low price of $50. 
Rosco Huller Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
MASTER photo finishing; roll developed, 
5 cents; glossy prints, any size, any 
time, 2 cents each, cash, silver. Armstrong 
Studio. Armstrong, Iowa. 
FIRST film developed and six Bonnie bor- 




















der prints, 25 cents. We pay return 
poses e. Interocean Photo » Litch- 
ield, 





HEDGE POSTS 


HEDGE posts for sale. Carlots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 








vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 





ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 

Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, Il. 








POWER TAKE-OFF DRIVEN FARM 
MACHINERY 

The power take-off is nothing more than 
a rotating shaft or tumbling rod, which 
transmits power directly from the engine 
of the tractor to the mechanism of the 
binder or other machine being used with 
the tractor. It makes it possible to de- 
liver an ample supply of power to the 
mechanism of the drawn machine at all 
times, regardless of ground conditions, 
whereas with the bull-wheel slippage is 
likely to occur at times when power is 
most needed. For example, in low spots 
in the field where the growth of grain or 
weeds might be rankest, if the soil was 
soft at harvest time, the bull-wheel was 
likely to slip and stop the whole mechan- 
ism. This sort of thing is practically elim- 
inated with the power take-off. Even in 
the rare cases where clogging may occur, 
it is not such a serious matter as for- 
merly because with a properly designed 
power take-off it is possible to operate 
the mechanism of the binder or other ma- 
chine while the tractor is standing, which 
is a great help in cleaning out the accu- 
mulation of grain, ete. 

Another advantage of the power take- 
off lies in the fact that machines designed 
to be driven by the power take-off ean 
usually be made of larger size without in- 
ereasing their cost. 

The power take-off not only displaces 
the bull-wheel on many machines, but 
also the auxiliary engine, which has been 
used frequently in the past to operate 
spraying outfits, orchard and cotton dust- 
ers, combined harvester-threshers, etc. In 
this case, too, the take-off effects quite 
a saving im the cost of the equipment, be- 
sides offering many advantages in op- 
eration. 








SLEEPY-TIME| 
STORIES | 


From the book “Old Mother West 
y Thornton W. Burgess. waar 
pe... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 














The Most Beautiful Thing in 
the Worl 


Old Mother West Wind came down fro, 
the Purple Hills while the dew stil] ly 
heavy on the grass. She turned her M 
Little Breezes out to play on the Greg 
Meadows, and then, because she was } 
no hurry that pleasant morning, gs, 
stopped at the Smiling Pool to speak wit, 
Grandfather Frog. 

“Good morning, Old Mother West 
Isn’t this a beautiful morning?” said oy 
Grandfather Frog. 

“It is indeed,” replied Old Mother Weg 
Wind, “and there are many other beay. 
tiful things, Grandfather Frog. Do yu 
know, I’ve just seen the most beautify 
thing in the whole world.” 

“Where? asked Grandfather Frog. 

“Over in the old briar patch,” replie 
Old Mother West Wind. 

Just then she remembered that the cow 
in Farmer Brown’s barnyard had no water 
to drink, so she said “‘Good-bye” to of 
Grandfahter Frog and hurried away t 
turn the windmill that would pump th 
water for them. 

Grandfather Frog sat on his big green 
lily-pad and watched her go. ‘“‘Now what 
can be the most beautiful thing in th 
whole world?’ said Grandfather Frog ty 
himself. He looked over the Smiling Pool, 
What could the old briar patch have mor 
beautiful than the pure white water-lilie 
smiling up at him? If the briar patch wer 
not such a long way off, he would go se 
for himself. Just then he saw Billy Mink 

“Billy! Billy Mink!’ called Grandfather 
Frog. “Old Mother West Wind says that 
she has just seen the most beautiful thing 
in the whole world, and it is over in the 
old briar patch.” 

“Huh!” cried Billy Mink. ‘There’ 
nothing beautiful in that old briar patch.” 

Now Billy Mink is naturally curiou. 
The more he thought about the most 
beautiful thing in the whole world, th 
more he wanted to see it. So presently 
he hitched up his trousers and started 
across the Green Meadows toward the 
old briar patch. On the way there he 
met Jimmy Skunk. 

“Where are you going, Billy Mink” 
asked Jimmy Skunk. 

“Over to the old briar patch to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
replied Billy Mink. 

“T’'ll go with you,’”’ said Jimmy Skunk, 
for he had had a good breakfast of fat 
beetles and had nothing special to do. 

So, one behind the other, Billy Mink and 
Jimmy Skunk trotted along the Lone Lit 
tle Path across the Green Meadows. Pret 
ty soon they met Johnny Chuck. 

“Where are you going?” asked Johnny 
Chuck. 

Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk looked 4 
wee bit foolish. ‘‘We’re going to see th 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
said Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk to 
gether. 

“T’ll go with you,” said Johnny Chuck. 

{So the three, one behind the other, trot- 
ted along the Lone Little Path across the 
Green Meadows. As they passed the big 
hickory tree, Sammy Jay saw them. 

“Where are you going?” called Sammy 
Jay. 

“To see the most beautiful thing in the 
whole world,” replied Billy Mink and Jim- 
my Skunk and Johnny Chuck, and trotted 
on along the Lone Little Path across the 
Green Meadows. 

Sammy Jay scratched his head. “Now, 
what can there be more beautiful than 
this blue coat of mine?” said Sammy Jay, 
for you know he is very vain, oh, very 
vain indeed. The more he thought about 
it, the more sure he was that there could 
be nothing more beautiful than his hand- 
some coat. But if there was—Sammy Jay 
flirted his tail and started to follow Billy 
Mink, Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck. 

Half-way across the Green Meadows 
they met Bobby Coon and Happy Jack 
Squirrel. 

“Where are you going?” asked Bobby 
Coon. 

“Over to the old briar patch to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
replied Billy Mink. ‘‘Come along with us.” 

(Concluded next week) 





WINTERING BEES IN IOWA 
Bulletin No. 141 of the extension service 
at Iowa State College is now available. 
This bulletin is entitled, ‘““Wintering Beé 
in Iowa.” It contains information on the 
habits of bees during winter and the 
methods of aiding bees in their efforts 
successfully withstand the low tempera 
tures which prevail in this state. Direc 
tions for packing bees with the tar-papel 
case are given in detail and the construc 
tion of the Iowa case is explained. Cella? 
wintering is discussed and the require 
ments of a bee cellar are given. This pub- 
lication is free for the asking. A card 
Director R. K. Bliss, Towa State Colles® 

Ames, Iowa, will secure you a copy- 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


price COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this ‘table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
oint of the pre-war base it will be noted 
Pat lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
jow the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance aS Much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number ...... | 146} 99 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
130-pound fat cattle ...... | 177{ 139 

f 1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 181); 133 
Canners and cutters ........ 175| = 134 
MIE 1. 5 ws crsln niger cia aecsciaraed 190; 130 

HOGS—At Chicago 

cony Boge eeccedeccccoecccs Sat 4 
ight HOTS .cccccccccccccceces 21} 

- piace eee aes encccvecevece 143) 81 
SS era ee 128) 92 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
arene nine week { 188) 99 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 152! 105 
Light cow_hides at Chicago. 127|_ _:148 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— 

Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... 120 109 
Oats, No. 2 white... 111) 104 
GL, NOs G2 BOO os ccdcwenes 119} 95 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 110} 87 
On lowa Farms— | 
ONE acces ise cietate Bwrawes ere See 128; 105 
ee eT ee onane 99} 106 

MILL-FEEDS 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 148} 141 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 146} 104 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 128) 120 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 135} 122 

HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...|  104| 82 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 117| 94 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

muiter, 2t CHICAEG ....6c0sc 148 103 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 185) 76 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 59] 69 
Cotton, at New York ........ 151) 160 
EN a eee 132} 96 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

ECBO ECE aR 112| 91 
Sides .. f 117| 85 
Ham ... ee 156} 78 
NN ccsix eet ee waiaeaastaxeiat | 160 87 

FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— } | 
SOOO rs ccle va wee eaewss 130) 110 
MAY ..ccccccccccccccccccese 128] 107 

ts— | | 
Uecember seeecccesecceeees| 103) 104 
MY wcccccccenseccescsccecs 100 102 

Wheat— | 
WOCCMIDEE osicbcciccwedew eens 111 88 
MY vcnunagiaeoewececenences “LON 89 
Lard— 

URE so cae ase asetcacen 118} 98 

Sides— 

SO: ee uate aabvelie arta 1.2% 99 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... 80 81 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 126 86 
Copper, at New York .......- 85 94 
rude petroleum, at N. York 142 78 
Lumber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- ‘ 

ERETOIY 54 cc sits cnawine on 171 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) 

1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 161 87 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 

Ix6and_ B (finish).... 184 81 

So a ri ain eae T 145 95 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capit 
outside of New York, _ 

I month of September ...... 245 102 
nterest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
Ee ae 84 82 

Industrial stocks ............ 257 125 

Railroad stocks .. PO ee 126 120 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
ands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 





FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.86 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $9.31 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 8, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 98 per cent, grain 
93 per cent, livestock 96 per cent, lum- 
ber 96 per cent, ore 92 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 195 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

GOST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
47l%c, week before 441%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 27%4c, week before 26%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 40c, week before 
39c; ducks, last week 22\%¢c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 23c, week be- 
fore 28c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is $4.10 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar. Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week's Markets 


CATTLE 








Kansas City 


Omaha 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,300 Ibs.) 
hoice— 

EMS WGK: cisccccicacs | 
Week before ......... | 
Good— | 
Last week 
Week before | 
Medium— | | 
BE WORE ccvccedaceucs 10.25)11.25/10. 
Week before ......... wanes iene 9. 
Common— 
Last week ...... 7.25] 8.12) 
Week before 7.20) 8.12 
Light wotent beef steers 





0 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week ° -/1 
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Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before ceceeee 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
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Week before ......... | 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week J 
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HOGS 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
st wee 





Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Lf a. ee 

Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 

St week ... 9. 
Week before ...... = <0 hae 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 lbs. 
up)— 
Bast Week .c.<es seeces 
‘Week before .....65-. } 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | 
EGG WOME occucccess ‘ 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 
EMER WOO ewadasnwes te 
Week before 











seesesese 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
‘Last week 














Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
to prime— | L | 
Last week ... oe] 9.25) 
Week before ...c-.2. | 9 
Ewes, medium to choi 
ee eee 5 
Week before .........[ 9 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— 
LT eee ee 2.7 
WEGGE DONO «6 cewicace 113.38114.08|12.7 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, al 


gto 
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classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 










































































HAY 
>] 
3) | 
| o 
a ; 
fi] ¢/ 8 
a| 4/2 
r= 
§|4\6 
Mixed clover No. 1— | 
BMGE WOO: 26 ccsecccces | 11.00/17.50 
il ee. RNA }11.00/17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
ener re eee Siiaed {18.50 
Week before ......... BE ae }18.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
EME GOON. ofceevess e+ -/19.50}21.75) 
Week before Saalcod |17.60}22.25] 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
EMGG WOGE ~cccccccnccel 18.50)19.25 
Week Before ......... 116.50/19.25] 
Alfalfa, standard— | | | 
EMGE WEGE < .cacadsigwns 16.50/17.00 
Week before .........{15.00/17.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— } | | 
Last week ....... eee (13.50/14.25 
Week before ....... - -{12.75|14.75 
Oat straw— | 
EMO WOU ok cncvdadee 7.50 8.25) 9.00 
Week before ......... 7.50| 8.25) 9.00 
GRAIN 
ei3 
> 7 iz 
5 3 ° 
ig) d¢| s 
= es & a 
= y 7) 
51 &/ 8 ra) 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 
Last week ....| -84%%| .79%)} .83 
Week before ..| .914%) .85%4! .90 
Corn, No. 3Y— | } | 
Last week ....| .82%/| .77.| .81%4] .76 
Week before ..| .893| .841%| .8814| .8214 
Corn, No. 4Y — 
Last week 80%) .75 79 -73% 
Week before 8744} .82 -86 80% 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .4844) .46 | .48%4| .43% 
Week before ..} .48%] .47%4! .50 45 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .80 72 -70 
Week before ..} .82 -74% 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.00 91 8914 
Week before 1.00 | .91% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ..../1.25 [1.27 [1.29 [1.17 
Week before ../1.30 [1.31  |1.3314|1.21 
FEEDS 
a) O18 si], 
2} 94) 3]] § 
5 e = n = 
— OI ho} @ = 
al} xj] al} ajo 
Bran— } | 
Last week... - |28.38/ 25.25 /25.25 32.00 
Week before. ./28.38/25.25125.25/32.00 
Shorts— 
Last week..../29.25 30.75 | 26.25 40.00) 
Week before. .|/29.25/30.75|26.50/40.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week....|36.50}.....J.....137.00 
Week before. .|36.75|.....|.....|37.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)J— 
Last week....|47.75|...../45.25 
Week before. ./47.75]....+/45.25 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week..../43.50 
Week before. ./40.75 
Tankage— 
Last week....|...../70.00/.....|70.00/70.00 
Week before. .|...../70.00)...../70.00|70.00 
Gluten— 
pe ee eee) eee per ecfeceee (30-00 
Wiesel SeMee. ole «0 « slsec.c< 3 - 135.20 




















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.01, week be- 
fore $14.84. Chicago—Last week $12.40, 
week before $12.52. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 44ce, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21%%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.10, 
and cotton at New York 20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 67%4¢c, 
oats 37%c, wheat $1.05. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second: week in 
October were 10,933,000 unds, as com- 
pared with 8,222,000 pounds for the week 
before and 8,885,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in October were 4,661,000 
pounds, as compared with 5,960,000 pounds 
the week before and 12,490,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
October were 7,139,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 5,868,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,446,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in October were 49,000 bushels, 
as compared with 40,000 bushels for the 
week before and 117,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in October were 51,006 
bushels, as compared with 250,000 bushels 
for the week before and 16,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 91 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 113 per 
cent for fat cattle, 78 per cent for sheep 
and 102 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
eeipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for tne past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 





average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


























tTHOGS 
. 

2 | #3 

n n-~< 

=o}] s/o 

Be! BF) w 

g2| $3| £8 

on] oS| st 

GO} &o}] 0a 
August 27 to Sept. 1...... | 115 98; 74 
September 2to 8...... 97 76) 77 
September 9 to 15...... 99} 86 83 
September 16 to 22 ...... 102 88} 81 
September 23 to 29 ...... 90/81 81 
September 30 to Oct. 6.. 86 80 84 
October 7 to 13......... | 77} 75} 87 
October 14 to 20 ......... | 88 77| 91 

ICATTLE 





August 27 to Sept. 1...... | 
September 2 to 8 

















September 9 to 15... 100 
September 16 to 22. 77 67, 105 
September 23 to 29 76) 69; 108 
September 30 to Oct. 102 88; 108 
GCeteber 7 to 13 ......... | 68 83 107 
Oetober 14 to 2 .. ...<6.< 85) 82 113 
*SHEEP 
August 27 to Sept. 1...... ] 75| 86| 77 
September 2 to 8 ...... 94 79 75 
September 9 to 15 ...... | 82) 105 74 
September 16 to 22 ...... | 78| 74 74 
September 23 to 29 ...... | 68 91 79 
September 30 to Oct. 6../ 77 85 77 
October 7 to 13 ......... | 75] 91 78 
October 14 to 20 ......... | 90 9e| 78 
*LAMBS 
August 27 to Sept. 1 75| 86) 95 
September 2 to 8 94 79 95 
September 9 to 15 82} 105) 93 
September 16 to 24 .. 78) 74 97 
September 23 to 29 68) 91 99 
September 30 to Oct 77; 85) 99 
Octouer 7 to IS ...ccccc 75) 91| 98 
October 14 to 20 ......... 90) 90| 103 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











| 
a 1924 











October 14 
October 15 
October 17 
October 18 
October 19 
October 20 


-35|12.45/11.30/10.40 

5}12.60/11.35|10.35 
/12.60/11.35/10.00 
5|12.55/11.15| 9.60 
12.60/11.05| 9.50 

















Since 1922, the percentage of corn grad- 
ing No. 5 or lower, which is another way 
of saying “soft corn,” has been increas- 
ing with alarming regularity. O. S. Fish- 
er, of the United States Department of 
Ariculture, points out that of the corn 
crop of 1922, only 2.2 per cent graded No. 
5 or lower. But the 1923 crop graded 20.1 
per cent of No. 5 or lower, and this per- 
centage increased to 36 for the 1924 crop 
and to 53 for the 1925 crop. No data are 
available on the 1926 crop, but it also was 
rather largely of low grade. 














contains Cod Liver Ot] to balance the anti- 
rachitic vitamins A and D that prevent soft 
bones, paralysis, down-in-the-back and elim!- 
Bate runts. Contains Yeast that increases 
appetite; keeps the alimentary canal open 
end free from parasites; contains fiesh and 
nerve building minerals such as lime, mag- 
nesta, phosphate, bone meal; fodine te prevent 
goiter and licorice as an appetizer. 


Ask Your Veterinarian 
Cod-o-mineral 


He is sure to tell you it ts the best mineral 
formula he knows of; that it is cheapest te 
feed because It is 100% digestible; that it costs 
even less than home made minerals that have 
no Cod Liver Of] or Yeast; that it contains no 
epsom, glauber or other salts; no drugs, no 
fillers of any kind; that it will do all and more 
than we claim in keeping herds healthy and 
making more pork fast and cheap. Ask your 
Veterinarian—his advise about minerals ig 
the best yeu can get and costs you nothing. 

it; smell it; test tt. 


FREE SAMPLE sos a 


that Cod-o-mineral contains Cod Liver Oil, 
Yeast, best minerals with no salts, drugs 
or fillers. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1534 WN. Adams $t., Peoria, iifinois 


Write for it. Taste 














It’ nder 
for power and selec- 
tivity. Famous 
Coast to coast reception! 
selected, tested parts. Th 
FREE Log and Call Book and 
with thousands of nationally advertised ¥ 
Latest inradioat big savings. Write for Free copy. 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MFG. CO. 
MARRY SCHWARTZBERG, PRES. 
Dept. 4¢ American Radio Bidg., Kanses City, Me. s 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
1—M. J. Lemley, Melfose, Iowa. 
8—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
ag a V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


weow SF. S. Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
a 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


ate. “~—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 
Mar. 13—lowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 


Nov. 
Nov. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














. . . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 





Field Notes 


WARDER’S OFFERING OF WALL- 
STREET BOYS 

Mr. H. E. Warder, 
who owns Wailstreet Boy, 
to the world’s champion, Nighthawk, 
writes that everything is coming finely 
and that he will sell his top offering of 
Polands on November 8. He calls par- 
ticular attention to a litter by Wallstreet 
Boy and out of Pansy Girl 3d, about the 
best litter he ever raised. Then a May 
yearling gilt by Wallstreet Boy, with lit- 
ter by side, and her litter brother, sell. 
Attractions here. Several top animals by 
sons of Perfection and Masterpiece. The 
breed's greatest.and best bloodlines rep- 
resented here. Be sure you are in at- 
tendance. Send your buying orders to 
me; I will look after your needs.—Frank 
O. Storrs, Adv. 

EDWIN WITTER’S DUROCS 

Edwin Witter, of Storm Lake, Iowa, has 
one of the outstanding herds of boars in 
the northwest. In this herd you will find 
a good number of very outstanding spring 
boars. They are extra large, long, heavy 
boned, with exceptionally good backs, and 
type smooth and a good red chérry color. 
Our advice would be to get in quick and 
et the choice of these boars if you are 
ooking for the better kind of bree ding 
stock. Here are some real prospects and 
they are offered at a price that will move 
them fast.—Advertising Notice. 

TAYLOR SALE POSTPONED 

F. S. Taylor, of What Cheer, Iowa, will 
hold his Spotted Poland China sale on 
November 8, the roads and weather hav- 
ing made it an impossibility to sell the 
day formerly set. There are many good 
individuals in this offering, and they are 
of the blood of champions. Keep the date 
in mind and send in your name for a cat- 
alog if you have not already received one, 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


PERCHERONS 


E. P. Hamilton, of Garden Grove, 
is advertising Pere heron stallions and 
mares for sale. Mr. Hamilton has over 
thirty head, from yearling to four-year- 
olds, black-gray and blacks, built right, 
with extra heavy bone. The mares for 
Sale are mostly with foal, and buyers will 
find bargains at price that should suit.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
We have been watching the dev elopment 
of the cattle handled by the Live Stock 
Exchange, and find that they prove uni- 
versally satisfactory. They are high- class 
cattle, ready to make economical gains, as 
has been proved in the Ames tests. Not 


of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
a half-brother 


Iowa, 


only will you like the cattle, but you will 
also appreciate the firm you are doing 
business with. 


If you are thinking of 





buying cattle, why not drop a line to the 
Live Stock Exchange, at Des Moines, 
Jowa, and inform yourself on what they 
have to offer?—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


J. H. DEGGINGER 


November 10, J. H. Degginger will sell 


Shorthorns at Albany, Missouri, which 
is located about forty miles below the 
Iowa line, on the Jefferson highway. 
This will be one of the sensational offer- 
ings of the year, as Mr. Degginger will 
dispose of his entire show herd, together 
with many other outstanding individuals. 


not going to go into details on 
but suggest instead that you 
send your name for an illustrated catalog 
that will tell the story much better than 
it is possible for the writer to do. If.you 
need a herd bull, or wish to start or add 
to the present female herd, you owe it to 
yourself to get Mr. Degginger’s catalog.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

MESSERSCHMITT’S SECOND SALE 

Messerschmitts are making their second 
sale, November 7, at Hedrick, Iowa. They 
have a very large herd, and the second of- 
fering should be as good as the first, with 
practically the same _ bloodlines You 
should plan to be with them sale day, as 
their offering not only contains big, rug- 
ged Spotted Poland China boars, but many 
of them choice individuals, f 


We are 
this offering, 


worthy of 


heading the best herds nad carrying the 
best of breeding. Send your name for a 
catalog.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
DUROCS 

Mr. Sam Porter, of Center Point, Iowa, 
is offering twenty-five Duroc boars for 
sale that are sired by The Zipper, who 
is a full brother to Bobby Stilts, the 1927 
grand champion, by Luck~ Strike, the 
1926 Iowa junior champion, and Super 
Sensation. They are guaranteed to please, 
and we suggest that vou get in touch with 
Mr. Porter.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





HARDEN’S SHORTHORN SALE 

The H. B. Harden Shorthorn sale, at 
Corning, Iowa, altho postponed, was well 
attended and the cattle sold at fairly sat- 
isfactory prices. E, E. Cooper purchased 
the top at $207.50. Below is a list of 
buyers: 
Sunlight H., July, ’21 (and b. calf); 


E. E. Cooper, Corning, Iowa ..... $207.50 
Honeycomb 16th, Mar., °21 (and c. 

calf); Geo. Robinson, Prescott, Ia. 150.00 
Sunlight 9th, Sept., '25; Geo. Rob- 

ee a eee 160.00 
Sultan Prince (bull), Nov 26; 

LO: TERIIBON: 0506.05 6-0 0:9.45:00%5 130.00 
VeMaRie, BWE., "OO 66sec cceseen genes 80.00 
Sunlight 8th, Dec., ’24 (and b. calf); : 

E. J. Sullivan, Bridge wa Iowa 145.00 
Grace Volumnia, Feb., E. J 

NUE s <psuvtecetees ones ssa eet 27.00 
B = eas Sept., ’26; E. J. Sul 

RES eR Aer ee 75.00 
Roneenesy i3th, Aug., °26; E. J. Sul- 

SOME caccuue vocae es beisee eee skies eo 75.00 
Rosemary 10th, Sept., °25; Arthur 

Martin, Greenfield, Iowa ......... 150.00 
Sunlight 7th, Aug.,’22; Arthur Mar- 

Ee <2 ci placa ch cea eee cee emnn sues © 140.00 
Violet Volumnia, Mar., ‘23; Otto 

Westphall & Sons, Massena, Iowa 125.00 
Butterfly, Apr., '24; Otto Westphall 

NEE, cf Guo ena beaeeiecoennee 122.50 
Rosemary 11th, Sept., °'25; L. D. 

as, MOPBING ROWE: 65695055 s60i508 125.00 
Honeycomb 17th, Apr., ’23; L. D. 

DMD. 5 As ucnikske anne awh war aeee 82.00 
Honeycomb 18th, Feb., 365° Hugh 

Colgan, Corning, Iowa ....ccccces, 112.50 
Honeycomb, June, '18 (and c. calf); 

Joseph McClure, Murray, Iowa... 150.00 
White Sunlight, Aug., °23 (and b. 

ealf): G. H. Fisher, Precott, Ia.. 145.00 


Honeycomb 19th, Oct., ‘26; Geo 


Beck & Sons, Corning, Iowa... 60.00 





F. L. McKAY’S POLAND SALE 

One of the good sales of the season was 
that of F. L. McKay, of Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Not only was the sale widely attended, 
but the crowd showed its appreciation of 
the quality of Polands sold by Mr. McKay 
by their bidding. Theo. Timmerman, of 
Holstein, took a choice boar in No. 15 at 





$130, while J. J. Feldman, of Breda, took 
No. 2 at $115. The average was $50 on 
boars and $27.68 on gilts. The latter sold 
at a bargain. Below is a list of those sell- 
ing at $30 or over: Boars—No. 2, J. J. 
Feldman’ Breda, Iowa, is: 2, 3s; 
Peters, Vail, Iowa, $95; 1, Milton Goetch, 
Holstein, Iowa, $87 50: 30, John Hohn; 
Schleswig. Iowa, $50; 4, Hugo’ Wellendorf, 






$82. 50; Jensen & Son, 
Newell, Iowa, $ 23, T. ft. Kirschenman, 
Benno, S. D., $54; 18, Einer Daugaard, 
Ida Grove, Iowa, Carl Backhaus, 
Schleswig, Iowa, Chas. Hueb- 
ner, Odebolt, Iowa, Theo. <m- 
merman, Holstein, $130; 16, Carl 
Stender, Schleswig, ; 25, Elmer 
Johnson, Kiron, 19, Juell Eng- 
ling, Breda, Iowa, $65; 48, Ludwig Boehm, 
Schleswig, Iowa, $40; 21, Frank Schmidt, 
Schleswig, Ia., $58; 49, Will Grell, Schles- 
wig, Iowa, $46; 61, Fred N. Jensen, Ida 
yrove, Towa, $54: 36, Carl Johnson, Ida 
Grove, Iowa, $36; 33, Haskall Still, Hol- 
stein, Iowa, $30; 6, John Petersen, Arthur, 
Iowa, $54; 7, 8, Otto Shrunk, Danbury, 
Iowa, $40 each; 10, 11, Eddie Hohn, Schles- 
wig, Iowa, $40, $45;' 20, Chas. Hoff, Ar- 
thur, Iowa, $56: 35, Glenn Rohlf, Ida Grove, 
Iowa, $40; 22, Frank Overheu, Wall Lake, 
Iowa, $45: 44, Peter Christensen, Battle 
Creek, Iowa, $35; 34, F. M. Wiegel, Ida 
Grove, Iowa, $40; 32, Joe Demming, Dan- 
bury, Iowa, $39: 31, Henry Helken, Hol- 
stein, Iowa, $40; 27, Chas. Neal, Danbury, 
Iowa, $37.50; 50, Albert Andresen, Ida 
rove, Iowa, $39; 57, Joe Demming, $35; 
56, Emil Sass, Ida Grove, Iowa, $30: 39, 
‘Peter Christensen, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
$39. Gilts—Nos. 12, 18, 14, Darling Bros., 
Boyer, Iowa, $33 each; 9, 40, 28, 17, W. A. 
Bennett, mney 7 Iowa, $33.50 each; 46, 
Darling Bros., $30; 68, J. J. Feldman, $30. 


Ida Grove, Iows 





* 
$57; 
Towa, 
Sowa, 
Iowa,- $56; 








TIMOTHY SEED MOVEMENT SLOW 

Timothy seed movement was slow dur- 
ing the two weeks ended October 4. Total 
movement of the crop up to that date is 
estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at 60 per cent, 
compared with 65 per cent a year ago and 
80 per cent two and three years ago, on 
about the same date. Movement has been 
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contracted. 
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900 of the Best Feeders 


Have already bought Exchange cattle. 
Our choice cattle will cost you less 


A few cattle of all weights not yet 


WRITE TODAY 
LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 











DES MOINES, iowa 
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slowest in southern Minnesota and easte- 
ern South Dakota. 

The decline in prices paid to growers 
was less marked than during the preced- 
ing two weeks, and in southern Iowa and 
northeastern Iowa the average was high- 
er. Considerable variation occurred in 
the prices to growers in a number of sec- 
tions, but particularly in southwestern 
lowa, where prices ranged mostly $2.40 to 
$3.85 per 100 pounds, basis clean seed. On 
October 4, prices to growers in important 
districts averaged $2.60 per 100 pounds, 
basis clean seed, compared with $4.60 in 
1926, $6.80 in 1925, and $5.65 in 1924. 

Exports continue heavy. During the 
two weeks ending October 8, about 785,300 
pounds was exported from two Atlantic 
ports, mostly to Great Britain and Ger- 
many. This quantity as more than three 
times the total August exports from the 
United States. 





RED SQUILL EFFECTIVE AGAINST 
RATS , 

Comparatively new and relatively harm- 
less to all animals except rats, a poison 
by the name of red squill is one of the 
aids that can be used at this opportune 
time of the year to rout rats, it is sug- 
gested by G. C. Oderkirk, of the federal 
biological survey. A revised bulletin on 
rat control, embracing new methods rec- 
ommended by the federal Department of 
Agriculture is available to farmers and 
other interested persons thru the state 
natural history survey at Urbana, or thru 
county farm advisers. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Dear, kind friends, I have come to the 
conclusion that Radiophan has a very bad 
temper. For a day or two, I manage to 
keep fairly cool and then just as I begin 
to feel the wings sprouting, along comes 
something to spoil it all and I become 
nasty and grouchy. 

If any of you have turned your dials to 
the place where KMA or KWKH should 
you will know what has ruined my 
disposition this week. Did you ever hear 
anything like it! At nine o’clock the 
battle commences, and it wages furiously 
until ten-thirty. For an hour and a half 
there is no radio in my house—nothing 
but squeals, groans, grunts and whistles, 
as tho all the peanut stands and all the 
eats in the world were concentrated in 
my loud speaker. It is so fascinating that 
the dials stay on that wave length just to 
let us hear what will happen next. 

KWEKH claims to have won the fight so 
far as division of time in the evening is 
concerned. KMA has been given author- 
ity to broadeast from nine to ten-thirty— 
so there you are. It is a ridiculous situa- 
tion. Two stations broadcasting at the 
same time, spoiling their programs and 
wasting time and money for each other. 
If the commission has any real authority, 
now is the time to show it. If the com- 
mission has no authority, then the listen- 
ing public should be told so. The present 
situation is intolerable. Let us all hope 
matters will be cleared up before this 
article appears in print. 

WHO, Des Moines, has given us a lot 
of splendid music this week. That sta- 
tion has contracted for about forty of the 
best features broadcast from New York 
over the Red and Blue network. The ob- 
jection to chain music seems to be dying 
down. Such music does not interfere 
with local stations, but it certainly does 
bring to us the best that radio can give. 
WHO does not receive pay for all the 
eastern features. Some, of course, are 
paid for, but on the whole it costs WHO a 
lot of money to provide us with such en- 
tertainment. 

LaswWnight, after the row between KMA 
and KWKH was over, I went distance 
hunting. Earlier in the evening, the 
Phileo Hour had been broadcast over the 
Des Moines station. It was announced 
that a Philco Hour would be broadcast by 
a chain of stations on the Pacific coast. 
KFI came in like a local station, and I 
picked up the same music from other 
western stations. Then, while I was 
twirling the dials, I found a station I had 
never heard before. It came in close to 
the dial setting for KFNF, Shenandoah. 
At first I thought it was WJZ, New York, 


be, 








————, 


YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES | 


From « nationally knowa herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, andy 
few summer boars. 

BS. F. Davidson, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE 


One posshoras Stallion, twe years old, by Mapie 
Grove Eclips 

High- meg Shropshire, Oxford, Hampsbire, Seutb. 
down and Rambouillet ewes end rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 





Mente, lows 














and was surprised when the announcer 
said it was KFRC, San Francisco. It is 
listed as a 500-watt station, yet it came 
in clearly and with good volume from 4 
distance of 1,560 miles. Pretty good re- 
ception, wasn’t it? 

As I write, I am listening to the Capitol 
Family broadcasting over the Red net- 
work from New York. The music is 
splendid, but the announcer has a way of 
saying ‘“‘Thank you” after each selection 
in a manner which irritates me. _ I fee} 
spiteful about it, and wish he would leave 
it to the audience to thank the station 
and artist if the audience feels that way. 

What show.l 2n announcer do? Should 
he talk a grea, Jeal or not at all? What- 
ever he does is sure to be wrong in the 
opinion of some people. Two things an 
announcer certainly should have. He 
should have a nice voice and he should 
have the hide of a rhinoceros, so that he 
doesn’t feel hurt when people say nasty 
things about him. Some announcers are 
too dignified; some have not enough dig- 
nity; others try to be funny or do not try 
to be funny often enough. Some an- 
nouncers mention the call letters of their 
station too often; others not often enough, 
and so on. On the whole, I don’t see what 
right announcers have to be alive at all. 
The only thing they can do, tho, is to 
carry on and do the best they can. 

I am now listening to WLW, the Crosley 
station at Cincinnati. That is a good sta- 
tion and sends out a lot of good music. 
By the way, have you listened to the 
Crosley Moscow Art Orchestra, which 
broadcasts over WHO and the chain on 
Sunday afternoon, It is really splendid. 

What is going to be done about this 
jazz business? We are told that the public 
demands more and more good music and 
that jazz is dying out. That is good news. 
There is some good jazz, of course, but 
most of it is very poor stuff. If the public 


; wants to kill jazz, it is quite easy to do it. 


| Just write and keep on writing to the sta- 
| tions you tune in, and tell them to stop 


broadcasting jazz. They will do it if a 
large number of letters are sent. 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky.; KIFI, Los An- 
geles, and KWKH have been entertaining 
us by turns this evening (Sunday). Altho 
it has only 1,000 watts, the Shreveport 
station seems to be the most powerful. If 


| the commission or anybody else wanted to 





put that station off the air, I suggest that 
they borrow the United States army, the 
navy and the marines to do the job for 
them. 

It seems strange that Iowa _ stations 
have suffered so much since the changes 
were made on June 15. The only Iowa 
station that has benefited at all is WHO. 
The Davenport station, WOC, is not ag 
good as it ought to be; KOIL has lost a lot 
of its efficiency; KSO has been put away 
down where it is hard to find; KMA gets 
out well when it is not killed by the fiery 
old chap down south; KFNF has a good 
wave, but Cedar Rapids, Sioux City and 
other stations can not get out much. 

Lately, that station at Marshalltown, 
KFJB, has been doing splendidly. It now 
uses a hundred watts and deserves all the 
power it can get. 

A few nights ago, I tuned in Ford and 
Glenn, at WLW. Those two boys are good, 
clean, wholesome entertainers. This morn- 
ing, Sunday, my family heard services, or 
parts of services, broadcast from KFNF, 
KMA, WOI, WOW and WHO. In the 
afternoon we had Roxy’s Afternoon Stroll 
from WHO. The Atwater-Kent Hour in 
the evening, and good music from many 
stations on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. It has been a wonderful week for 
radio, but Radiophan still wants to know 
why so many Iowa stations are put away 
down in the waste basket. 

Radiophan signs off to the tune of 
“Lead, Kindly Light,’’ coming from New 
York over the Red network. What a glo- 
rious hymn that is! It is being magnifi- 
cently sung by a male quartet. Bad-tem- 
pered Radiophan feels better. 















